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THE 


PRINCIPLES OF MONEY 

APPLIED TO THE 

PRESENT s‘T ATE of the COIN 

O F 

.BENGAL, 


T ltE Princes of Ilindoftan have tn ail apes confidcml the coining of 
rnonej* as an ajipcndagc of fovercignty, as sscll as a branch of revenue. 

TIjc praflicc of giving arb'trary denominations to certain coins, bej-ond the 
proportion of tlicir intrinfic value %v«h rcfj)cft to others, is an abufe of very 
old ftanding j and nothing can be mon: conirar)' to ever)' principle, bywhiclt 
the precious metals have been adopted, as a mcafurc for afeertaining the worth, 
and as a medium of commerce, or an equiVafent tor alT commoditfes. 

From the moft early accounts we ha\*c of the mercantile tranfaftions of 
mankind, sve find filver and gold, andcs'cn bafer metals, made ufc of as equi- 
valents 
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valents for the purchafc of goods. The proportion of the value of the equi- 
valent was reckoned by the purity of the metal and mafs whiclt it contained. 
It was not ’till In modern times, that princes attempted to fet an arbitrary value 
or dinomnat'm upon coins, In confequence of the imprelTion ftruck upon them. 
This imprcflTion was originally inicndetl to afeertain the finenefs of the coin, 
as the balance afeenained its weight \ and it certainly mufl; have appeared ex- 
ceedingly abfurd at firft, to find the weight of coins curtailed, while they con- 
tinued to carry the ver)* denominations of the ftandard weights of the country 
where they circulated. 

0 * 

To reduce the Winchefier bufiiel to the contents of a drinking-glafs, and 
to call a glafs of wine a bufhel of wine, is not more abfurd, than to call by the 
term pound, what does not contain one ounce. From this abufe has been 
introduced the confufion which prevails every svhere in queftions concerning 
money. From being the plaineft of all regulations, money is become an almoft 
inextricable fcience. The purity of the nature of the precious metals, the 
permanency of their weight, and the great divifibility of their fubftance, were 
the original inducements which mankind had for ufing them as money. Thefc 
three great and peculiar qualities inherent in their nature, have been totally 
defeated, by mixing them with alloy, by giving denominations to their waght 
which have no relation to weight > and fay dividing the fame fpecies into 
different mafles of the fame value, as well as into equal mafics of difierent 
values. In a word,-ic has required both art and ingenuity to deprive the metals 
of thofe advantages, which Cmpic nature had endowed them with for the con- 
venience. of mankind.. 

Letus therefore explode this crafty contrivance j let us refiore to the metals 
their primitn'c fundtions, and tlie fubjedt of money will become, once more, 
both fimple and eafy to be comprehended. 


For 
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For die better underflanding of what Is to follow, let me explain a few terms 
very commonly ufed, and not fufficiently underftood by thofc v;ho ufe them. 

The terms I mean are thefe, ht^on^ cm, and mni)'. By bullion, we under- 
ftand filver or gold, the mafs or weight of which is not determined, though 
the finenefs may be known by a particular ftamp. Thus all ufcful or ornamental 
plate, is bullion. 

By coin, we underftand pieces of gold or filver, of determinate weights and 
finenefs. In propriety of language, a worn Ihilling ought no more to be called 
a coin, than any other bit of old filver. 

By money, we underftand nothing more than the denomination which de- 
termines a proportion of value. 

The pounds, fliillings, and pence, in a merchant’s account j the pounds ex- 
prefled in abend, bill, or banknote, arcall denominations of money, but they 
arc not coin, any more than they are bullion. 

From thefe definitions the fubjeft of money will be cafily explained, after wc 
have fliortly pointed out the ufe of it. 

The ufe of money is to value goods, and to keep accounts clear between 
man and man. 

We have faid that it confifts merely of denominations : Now thefe deno- 
minations keep as exaft a proportion to one another as numbers can do •» con- 
fequently they are admirably fitted for exprefiing the proportion of the value of 
different tilings, and when, in confcqucnce of the comraft of falc, the property of 
® any 
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anytKing changes hands, the proportion of value being exprcHcd In deno- 
‘mlnations of money, the debt due by the buyer to the feller is afeertaihed? 

The next thing necefiarj* is to fix and afccrtaln tlic exaft value of thefe de- 
nominations. This is life funilion of coin. 

* Ihavefaid,’ that coin confifts of pieces of-gold and iTlver, • of determinate 
weights and finenefs j now thefe weights and finenefs mufl: bc’as cxadl in - their 
proportions to each other as the denominations of money ihcmfcivcs ; that is to 
•fay, as exaft as the proportion of numbers. Coin made after this manner may 
then receive its denomination. But if ever, from any caufe, a piece of coin fhall 
lofe any part of its weight or finenefs, from that moment it ceafes to be coin, 
and becomes bullion, according to the definition we have given of it. 

On the other hand, if ever the denomination of any coin be changed, without 
the coin’s having received any alteration in its intrinfic value, then the value of 
the denminaticni not the value of the cow, is changed of confequcnce. 

As long therefore as fuch pieces of gold oriHver prelervc thclrweight and 
finenefs, they ought to retain the fame denominations, and pals current accord- 
ing to their denominations- as matmalmmey. 

■\Vh'.le gold and filver, therefore, pafs by daxmnatitn, they are mtr.r} 5 -when 
they are valued by their they are hvSi'Cn. They arc merchandife, but 

not money. 

It may here be proper to explain the effcntial and charaftcrlfirig difference 
between thefe two kinds of money 5 that money which confifts ot denominations 
only, and that money .-wluch has thtfc denominations realized into gold or fi-v er. 

The 
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TKe firft kind of money is either mere reckcmng^ or it is credH. The fecond’ 
vspice. The firft, I fay, is either reckcmng^ or it is credit. It is mere recko ing 
in all accounts j it is credit when exprtfled in obligations. A bank note is sn' 
obligation. When I pay with a banknote, I do no more than to lubftitut the' 
credit of -the Bank- in the place of my own, in favour of the man to whom I 
give it. But as to material money, which I csWprice, the cafe is very different. 
When I pay in coin, I put the petfon in poflcflion of the real value of whdt I 
owe him. After this payment, he. has no claim on me, or on any other perfon’ 
whatever.-. 

Thefel apprehend to bc-the invariable principles which 'regulate aH'money' 
and all coin, and whde they are adhered to, the value of money and of coin will 
remain os invariable as the nature ofthe nutals will permit. 

But'the metals arc incapable of realizing monry with the mathemat-cal cx-‘ 
aftncTs of numbers and denominations. - This opcns*a new fcene. 

Coin cannot be made without'expence, and this expence neceflarily adds a 
value to the- coin which is indcpendani of the metal it contains. Upon this- 
principle follows the fuperior value of coin to bullion, of the fame weight and 
finenefs. It gets a value from co.nagc, becaufe it*cann--c exift as mcn^ without 
3r- and if no perfon can coin but one, that one may put a value upon his 
coining, as any arcift may put a value upon an art which he alone ponefles,-. 
unr.valled by any otlicr. . 

But the greateft defeat of material money, in point of nrathematical exaflnefs, , 
proceeds Irom the rivallh'p between the metals themrcives. They have been 
adopted equally by mank.nd as a medium of commerce \ by which term I mean 
pr an adequate e^uivalint fer citry tbtngv:bUb n.aj be bcugtt. But as we. 

have . 
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*l\avc’laid it down as a principle, that the denominations of all coins ought to 
be in an exaft proportion to the value of the metals the)' are made of j how can 
this cxft£t proportion be prtfcrvcd if the metals thcmfelvcs be not ftablt in their 
value to each other ? Let me explain this matter by an crcample, which fre- 
quently conveys an idea with more cleamefs than any icafoning can do. 

It has been long the cuftom in India to coin gold and filvcr into pieces of the 
.fame weight, and the fame finenefs. JLct me call, for the fake of an example, 
thefe gold and fdver coins by the name of rupees j and let me fuppofe, that 
the gold rupees pais in circulation for 14 filvcr rupees, or that the proportion 
of the metals is as 14 is to 1. 

Let me fuppofe, that a mailer gives to his IhroST 1400 rupees a yearfor his 
falarys and that in making payment to him he fometimes pays him in 1400 
filvcr rupees, and fometimes in 100 gold rupees. Let me fuppofe, that the 
price of gold fiiall rife in fuch a way in the market^ as that it may require 15 
filvcr rupees to purchafe as much gold as is contained in one gbld rupee. The 
mailer upon this begins to pay his Ihroff’s falary in filver only. The Ihroff 
complains that he is'notpaid fometimes in gold : Says the mailer, don’t you 
receive your falary of 1400 rupees, as I promiled you ? AVhy do you wiJh that 
I Ihould pay you in gold ? Nobody, of late, has made any payments to me in 
gold V and 1 cannot pay, but with the money 1 receive. But pray, Mr. Shroff 
adds the mailer, what advantage would you reap were I to pay you in gold as 
formerly ? Why, fir, were you to pay, me in gold, I Ihould melt it down, and 
with one gold rupee I fhould buy 15 filver rupees in the market j lb you fee I 
lofc one rupee upon every fourteen I gpc from you in filver coin. Why, fir, this 
would be roguery, fays the mailer. By no means, fir, replies thefliroff} you 
Icflow we have been told, that the dtnctnnations of gold and filver coin Ihould be 
.<atz£lfy in proportion re Jltir VJ>/ue as ru/els. Now you cannot fay that the. 

fourteen 
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fourteen filver rupees you gave me, are any more worth a gold nipee, lincc'you 
know that that gold coin will fell, when melted down, for fifteen filver rupees. 
There is no help for that, fays the mailer, you know I give you the value of 
your falary, when I pay you in filver : Alas, fir, I know the contrary, fays the 
IhrolFs but I cannot complain of you ; you pay me as other people pay you ; 
but both of us are lofers, becaufc filver rupees arc no more of the fame value 
they were, and as they will now buy Ids ^Id than formerly, fo like^vile ivill 
they buy lefs of any thing that comes to market. I can hardly believe that, fays 
the mafter. You may go to market yourlclf, fays the IhrofF, and fee whether 
you will not get a better baigain, if you promife payment in gold, than by pay- 
ing in filver. Well then, fays the mafter, the king Ihould make the gold 
rupees pafs for fifteen filver rupees. He might do fo, fays the Ihroff, but would 
ever this rcftore the value to the filver rupees ? Should not I ftill be a lofcr on 
my falary, as at prelenc ? For then, you would pay it to me with 93 -J- gold 
rupees, inftead of 100 which I bargained for. Well, Shroff, fays the mafter, 
I do not defirc to make you a Jolerj but I do not incline ro give you roo 
• rupees more than I promifed you. No, fir, fays the Ihroff, I do not defirc you 
Ihould; All I defire is, to pay me one half of my falary in gold, and then I fijall 
be fatisfied to take the other half in filver; becaufc what I lhall gain by melting 
the gold, will make up my lofs upon the filver coin. This, fays the mafter, is 
an aukward way of reckoning ; might not the king order the filver rupees to 
be made heavier ; fo that fourteen of them might be worth a gold rupee. I 
Ihould be very glad he did fo, fays the for then my falary would be as 

much better than it was, as it is now worfc, becaufc I Ihould ftill receive from you 
as much gold as ever I did, and one fourteenth more filver. Were I then the king, 
fays the mafter, I ihould coin no more gpld at all, and then all confufion would be 
avoided. You are very right, fays the ihroff, you might avoid all confufion*, 
but what would become of .the rents of youreftate? Gold, forwiutiknow 
may rife to 100 times the value «f filver, and you, who have jogoco filver 
^ rupees 
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rupees ayear,v;ould then be no richer than j'OurfrIcnJatMadra?, who has 1006 
gold rupees at prefent. This gentleman you confider as ver/ much your in- 
ferior in riches i becaufe his 1000 gold rupees arc worth no more than 15000 
filver rupees, even after this rife upon gold ; but if your jooooo rupees come to be 
worth no more in India, or in the world, than his 1000 gold rupees, it will be a 
poor comfort for you, to have nothing to indemnify you, but the cyphers in 
your rent-roll. 

The only oblervation I have to make upon the example I have given Is this.: 
That if filver be made the ftandard, the gold mufi-, upon every alteration, jn the 
proportion, be adjufted to the filver, as in the propofal, ’made by the maftcr, to. 
raife the denomination of the gold rupees, from fourteen to fifteen fiJv'cr nipees. 

That if gold be made the ftandard, then the fccond propofal, made bythe 
mafter, muft be followed, viz. to increafe the weight of the filver rupees. 

And the propofal, made by the fbfolF, is the mixed ftandard ; whereby the , 

• value of the rupees, confidcred as a dcTiCTmtialion cf vmiy, not as a coin, k fetin 
the mean proportion between the metak.. > ' 

"Were mankind all philolbphers, I fhould propofe to mix the gold and the filver 
together in the fame ma6, according to the market proportion of the metals, 
and to make the coin out of this mixture.. I am not fo extravagant as to pro- 
*pofc fo great an innovation. I throw it out merely as a. hint, which may caft 
^ light upon this fubjeit. 

From the example now ^ven I draw the following principle. That in every 
country, where the inhabitants contrafl engagements, to be fulfilled in future 
time, that is to fay, where revenues arc cftabliflicd, falarics given, bonds and 

obligations- 
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What is the reafon why no nation that I know, keep their accounts by 
any fpccific coin ? Neither the pound fterling, nor the livrc, nor the German^ 
florin, nor the FIcmifli fchilling, nor the Spanifli piaflre, ducat, or maravedis, 
nor the Portugal re j nor, in fliort, the rupee current in Bengal, are real and 
fpecific coins. 

c 

The reafon has been, that however at thefirft eftabliflimcnt of any currency, 
the capital and ftandard money of account may have been realized in a Ipecific 
coin; yet the variation, in the rclpcftive value of the metals, has obliged all 
ftates to depart from their firft regulation. 

Upon the rifing of the price of gold (which before the difeovery of America 
was hardly ever known to be above ten or eleven times more valuable than 
filver) princes would not (as they ought to have done) add a little more 
weight to their filver coin, bearing the denomination of their ftandard unit, and 
take a little of the gold from the coins of ccjual denomination with the filver. 
The confequcncc of which was, to debafe the value of their unit in the filver 
coin, and confequcntly to occafion the melting and exportation of the gold, 
which became under-rated. Upon finding the gold become fcarce in circula- 
tion, and coming no more to their min^ they began to give encouragement to 
bring it in, by raifing the denomination of the new gold coin inftcad of taking 
a little from its wdght. 


Now raifing the Senominatlon of this new gold coin could not add to the 
intrinfic value of it j and therefore it took away from the intrinfic value of the 
•daiaamaiion which was given to II 


We 
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We have faid, tliat upon the rifing of die value of gold, more filver ought 
to have been added to the filver coin- But as this was an immediate expencc 
to the prince, he preferred raifing the denominadon of the gold coin, althougJi 
by this he debafed the value of al! his revenue in years to come. 

Thus we fee, 'that the monsy pstaiJt which, in England, in Scodand, and in 
France, was, four hundred years ago, twelve ounces of filver of about 44 - 
is now dwindled down to the rates which arc familiarly known to every one. 

In like manner, by the high rating of the gold mohurs coined in Bengal, in 
the year 1766, and now by railing the denomination of all the funat rupees, by 
the regulation, 1771, without adding one grain of more weight to them, the 
%'alue of the current rupees is debafed, but the value of the filver and gold coin 
is not augmented j as in the fequel lhall be proved. 

The gold mohur of 17^6, was intrinfically worth no more than 11 4 ficca 
rupees. 1 1 4- ficca rupees werev/orth 13.34 current rupees. Now by carry- 
ing the denomination of this gold mohur to 14 ficca rupees, die firft confcquencc 
was, that nobody would tciCingh give 14 filver ficca rupees for this gold coin, 
which according to the proponional value of gold and filver bullion, was worth 
no more than 1 1 f filver ficcas. The filver was therefore withd."awn from cir- 
culation, and could not be got, by fair means,* In exchange for this gold coin. 

Tsut the gold mchurhavmg got the clenom'mation oi i4liccas, palied 'in the 
pa)*ment of the Company’s revenue for 14 ficca rupees ; and fourteen ficca 
rupees pafs in account for 16.24 current rupees. The fccond conlequence 
therefore was, that a coin pafiM for |■6.z4 current rupees, which was really 
worth no more than J3.34. Was not this debafing the value of the current 
® rupees. 
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rupees, and conrcqucnily diminiflihig the vaUic of all payments made to the 
Company in current rupees ? 

^Ycre the guinea raifed to 50I. would this add to the value of the guinea ? 
No, certp.inly. Would it not then drbafe the value of the pound llcrling? 
Undoubtedly it would. 

By the regulation, 1771, a fimtlar operation is made on the filver money, 
which in 1 766 was made upon the gold ; all fuaat rupees, by recoinage, are to 
become ficcas, fo that 100 of thife coins, which now pafs for in rupees 
current, are to be made to pafs for 116. Mull tlierc not be a great profit to 
the perfon who can turn thefc 100 funau into 116 current rupees by the llrokt 
of a hammer? The Company ought to have, atleaft, the profit of doing thiSj 
fince they are to bear the lofs, in the payment of their revenue every fucceeding • 
year*, becaufe all funats will henceforth be paid to them at the rate of ficcas. 
But I have not as yet difeovered by what means this immenfe profit upon die 
coinage, is to be communicated by the mint to the Company, though I fee very 
plainly how the operation mu(k debife the value of the rupees current, and hoW 
it muft diminifli the revenue of the Company, on the one hand, and the falarles 
of all their fervants on the oilier. 

Having now explained the governing principles of money, 1 come next to 
examine the prefent ftatc of the coin in Bengal j and by applying the principled, 
already laid down, to the irregularities we Ihall find in that currency, the pro- 
priety of the meafures I ftiall afterwards recommend, as a cure for the evil com- 
plained of, will be the more eafily comprehended. 

The ftandard of the Bengal money has ever been filver j gold has been 
occafionally coined, as we Ihall have occafion to obferve but the great bulk 
bf the currency has been filver. 

The 
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The moft common filver coin is the rupee of one ficca, or ten mafia weight, 
and of the finenefs of or ii oz. i5dwts. 4 gr. .8 dec. troy. The ficca' 
weight is equal to 7 dwts. ii gr. and .5511 decimals of a grain ; or, as other 
people call it, 7 dwts. 1 1 gr. f : The difference is inconfiderable. 

The ficca weight is thus divided ; 

One ficca equal to 16 annas, or 179 grains .5511 dec. troy weight. One 
anna equal to iz pice, or to n grs. .zai94dcc. troy. And one pice is equal 
to .93516 decimal parts of a troy grain. 

Thefe ficcas, annas, and pice, arc denominations of real weight; and it is 
for this reafon that I have converted them into troy weight, talcing the deno- 
mination of the grain troy, and decimal parts of it, in order to avoid the per- 
plexity, which the reckoning by tlie two denominations of pennyweights and 
grains would involve Our calculations. 

• The principal rupees in coin in Bengal, and thofc which are coined by the 
beft regulations of weight and finenefs, arc thofe of Madras, Bombay, Surat, 
and the ficcas of Bengal. 

The ftandard weight of all is the fame, viz. 16 annas, or 10 mafia weight; 
and the finenefs ought to be the fame, viz. fine; but the denomination 
is very different. This is occafioned by the battas. Here then occurs the nrft 
and radical defeft of the Bengal currency. 

I hope from the principles laid down, that it appears evident, that pieces 
of the fame weight and finenefs, ought either to carry the fame dcKoir.i^iathrs 

of 
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cf kcrn^y or elfe thclo denominations cannot bears regular proportion of value 
to the cain whicli carries tlicm. 

This principle is fo palpable, that it has required a little art to throw dufi: in 
the eyes of the people, in order to prevent tlicir being fliocked with it. 

For this purpofe, has been introduced a (cc of dtnumnaticKS of n:on^, ca^'tng 
tl^ fame names with the weigljts above-mentioned ; namelj% oauu and pi:- 
A current rupee isfaid to contain i6 annas; every anna, iz pice. 

When a rupee comes from the mint of Bengal, it is called with proprict)' a 
ficca rupee; becaufe It is of the weight of i ficca, or i6 annas, or lomaffa 
weight, as has been fold, 

The coin canies upon it the year of the King's reign, and is called a rupee of 
as many funs as the King has reigned years. Thus the- rupees coined in 177 ® 
are called rupees of the eleventh fun, becaulc the King began to refgn in 17^0* 
During the firft year’s currency, thefe rupees are worth j6 per cent, better than 
current rupees : During the fecond year’s currency, they are v/orth no more 
than 13 per cent, above current: During the third year’s currency, and ever 
after, tliey are reduced to j i per cent, above current, and are then called funat. 
There are, however, many rupees as good as thefe funats, which are rated at 
10 per cent, only above current; lb the funats have an arbitrary batta oi 
I per cent, allowed to them above their real value in proportion to the general 
ctmency oJ ihe country. 

The next defea of the Bengal currency is with refpedt to the accuracy 
of its fabrication. 


There 
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There are various mints ellablilhed by ancient cuftom, where the regulations, 
both as to the finenefs, and the weight of the coins, are different, though their 
denominations be the fame. From this, and from punching out holes, and 
filling up thefe holes with bafe metal, as well as wilfully diminifhing the 
weight of the coin, after coming from the mint, the currencies of rupees of 
different provinces arc of different values. 

This defeft has introduced a general and unfupportable abufe j namely, 
that of Shroffage. 

The fitroffs are a fort of bankers, or money-changers, whofe bufinefs it is 
to fet a value upon thefe different currencies, according to every circumftance, 
either in their favour, or to their prejudice. 

When a fum of rupees Is brought to a Ihroff, he examines them piece by* 
piece, ranges them according to their finenefs, then by their weight. Then he 
allows for the different legal battas upon ficcas and funats j and this done, hb 
values in grofs hf the rupee current^ what the whole quantity is worth. 

This rupee current therefore is the only thing fixed, by which coin is at 
prefent valued •, and the reafon is, becaule it is not a coin itfclf, and therefore 
can never be falfified or worn. One principal regulation therefore which is 
wanting, is to determine the value of the rupee current, and not to fuffer it to 
be dehafed in its value by the debalemart of ths coin, which is at peefent 
the cafe, 

I have already obferved in general, that the coin of Bengal has been un- 
faithfully made, both as.to its weight and finenefs } I am now to fhew, as well as 
1 can, the extent of thefe deviations from perfect cxaflnefs. 


E 


For 
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For this purpofe, a collcxtion has been made from the books of the mint 
of Calcutta, .by ■which it will appear, tliat all the rupees of Hindoftan have 
been intended to be coined of the weight of oneficca. This is the only piece 
of regularity which has been obferved. 

The ilandard hnenefs does not appear to have been put under any regulation. 
In almoft every article it b Afferent ; as will appear upon perufing the 
follov/ing table, which is taken from the Mifccllanies, lately printed by order 
of the Court of Direftors, pages 45 and 46. 


silver Rupees re-coined. 


Number StccaWeight. AiTay. Current Rup, 

of Rup. 


' 1764- 







Karnes cf 







the Rsipees. 

ysr. 

an. pi. 

dxts. grs. 


cur.nip. an. 

pr. 

Fuley funat 51505 

51344 

0 9 

bet. 13 0 

produce 

58225 12 

9 

Ditto - -• 9893 

9862 

« 3 

— 13 6 


11183 24 

0 

Benarb rupees *9982 

9691 

4 0 

— 7 18 


10332 15 

6 

1765. 







Patna funat 20000 

19801 

15 9 

bet. 10 Or 

produce 

22216 0 

9 

Ditto 25000 

=4752 

7 6 

not aflay*d 


27798 4 

0 

Bombay rup. 25000 

24752 

7 6 

bet. 12 x8 

— 

28041 3 

0 

Ditto 9959 

9860 

6 0 

— «3 0 

— 

11153 13 

3 

Bomb. 3 fun. 10000 

9975 

0 0 

Be. iland. 


JJ311 15 

6 

Fuley 3 fun. 3500 

3492 

4 0 

^00 

— 

3959 3 

0 

Sfunficcas 53000 

53000 

0 0 

bet, 13 6 

; 

60762 15 

6 


Number 



CurrentRup. 
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Number SiccaWcigHt. Aflaj*. 
of Rup. 

1765. 


Ncims of 


the Rupees. 



an.pi. 

. dwts.grs. 


air.rup. an. pi. 

Woojery rup. 

100 

9^ 

2 5 

wor. 2 18 

produce 

95 15 5 

Ditto 

35199 

33845 

3 0 

— 2 18 

— 

35303 3 3 

Dacca rup. 

5500 

5500 

0 0 

not aflay'd 


5093 7 5 

Ditto 

50 

50 

0 0 

bet. 12 18 

— 

55 6 3 

1 766, 







4 fun funat 

17550 

17505 

2 Q 


produce 

19852 7 5 

5 fun ficcas 

80C00 

79862 

S 0 

bet. 13 0 

— 

90555 8 3 

Ditto 

30000 

*9965 

10 0 

— 

— 

22627 5 5 

Dacca rup. 

29495 

29435 

I 5 

— 7 o{- 


32802 8 5 

Ditto 

30495 

30434 

I Q 

— 

— 

339*5 *2 9 

1768, 







Surat rupees 

1S60 3 

1834 

5 0 

bet. 3 0 

produce 

2009 15 5 

Gurfuley befl 6jop 0 

6047 

14 6 

— JO 0 


6783 5 5 

1769. 







Ncv/\’izierynip. 5400 

— 

— 

wor. 15 0 



Old ditto 

1S5O 

— 

— 

— 60 



Gurfuleyfunac 287 

— 

- 

bet. 1 z 0^ 



French arcot 

406 

— — 

— 

— 8 ot 



Short arcot 

*777 

— 

- 

— 30 




Number 
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Kumber SiccaWeight. * Aflaj*. CurrcntRup, 


1769 . 
Names cf . 
tie Rupees. 

ofRup. 


en.pi. 

dwts. gr. 

(vr.rup.cn.p:. 

8 fun ficcas 

14000 

>3979 

0 0 

fiandard produce 

1^024 5 0 

Bombay 

1125 

1113 

12 0 

bet. 12 oi- — — — 

1251 13 0 


The Company’s fervants m the mint of Calcutta, have in their ailays con- 
tained in the 4th column, compared the linenefs of the coins with the 
Itandard of England } and, as the Englilh ftandardforfilver is ij oz. 2 dwts. 
fine filver, to 18 dwts. of alloy, they take this as a fixed point, and exprefi 
the finenefs of the coins of Bengal by their being fo many dwts. better, or 
worfc than Englilh ftandard. 

To explain this matter to thofc who are not acquainted wth fuch terms of 
ait : It mult be known that the Englilh pound troy is divided into I2 ounces, 
c\'ery ounce into 20 pennyweights, and every pennyweight into 24 grains. So 
the number of pennyw'cights in a pound troy, and of pence in a pound 
fterling, is the fame, viz. 240, ot 12 multiplied by 20. When therefore 
it is faid that any quantity of filver is 10 d%vts. better than ftandard, 
.we are to tinderftand that it is 10 dwts, better than ii oz. 2 dwts. But 
II oz. 2 dwts. is the fame as 222 dwts. fo 10 dwts. better than Englifhltand- 
ard, means that the filver is 232 dwts. of fine filver, and 8 dwts. of copper, 
which together -make the integer or pound troy of 240 dwts. I muft obl^e» 
that thefc divifions of ounces, pennyweights, and grains, are denominations of 
p^eportien, and not of real tveight. And when we fay that any filver coin is 
232 dwts.fine, we mean no more than that the fine Elver in thepieceis^^P^^* 
and that the which remain are alloy. 


As 
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As to gold, theEhglilh ftandardis reckoned by carats and grains. Twenty- 
four carats are called fine gold ; every carat is divided into four grains, fo 
in fine gold there are twenty-four carats or ninety-fix grains. 

The ftandard of Englilh gold is 22 carats or 88 grains, that is to fay, it is 
44 io carats, or 44 in grains, or 44 fine gold to -r 4 alloy* 

This is fufficient for the information of thofc who know any tiling at all of 
this fubjeft. 

The firft column of the above cable mentions the names of the different 
rupees which were brought to the mint. The fccond column mentions the 
number of pieces of coin delivered. The third column expreffes the 
weight of each number of the pieces let down in t!ie fecond column j fo that 
whatever the ficca weights fall Ibort of the number of rupees delivered, marks 
tlie degree of wearing of the coins delivered. 

In the firft article it appears tliat 51505 fuley funat rupees had been de- 
livered; Had thefe been full weight, they would have weighed 51505 ficca 
weights. But as they weighed no more than 51 344 ficca iveights and 9 pice, 
they have been ftiort of their due weight 160 ficca weights, 15 annas, 3 pice. 

In the article of five fun ficcas 53000 rupees j the weight is exaftly the fame 
with the number of rupees. The reafbn is, that thefe rupees had been coined 
in the year 1 764, and had upon iffuing the ficcas of the fixth fun loft 3 per cent, 
of their dfnominathn, though nothing of their weight. So by ftriking them a- 
new they regained their 3 per cent, for another year. 


F 


Upon 
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Upon calculating the fine filver correlponding to the rupees current in 
the coin delivered by the mint to thofe who brought in the old coin, it 
comes out in fomc articles to be 165. 78 picc for the current rupee; but, in 
calculating the rupee current as delivered to the mint-mafter, it muft be 
reckoned upon the footing of of the fine filver in one ficca weight. The 
fine filver in one ficca weight of fine, is 188 . ifi.pice, multiply by 10 and 
divide by 11, the quotient will be 171 ; fi> here is above 5^ picc gained upon 
every rupee current, befides a-l-per cent, for the price of coinage. And this, 
upon the fuppofition, that all the coin delivered had been bought up at its in- 
txinfic value ♦, which, confidering the art and knowledge of the Ihrofis, and the 
ignorance of tJte people from whom tliey coUeft this coin, cannot be foppofed. 

Another great abufe in.the mints of Bengal-is, that the afTay-mafier and the 
mint-mafter is the fame perfon. I fliall fuppole, that when the old coin and 
bullion is delivered to the mint, the afl*ay-tnafter, for. his own folte, makes cor- 
reft aflays, fitch as are marked in the fourth column of the table referred to. 
I demand what proof there is, that the new coin delivered is of the finenefs it 
ought to be? What check, I fay, is there upon the mint-mafter, who muft 
melt the bullion, and confequenrly may falfify it, before he can coin it ? How 
do we know but that the proprietor of the bullion and he may lhare the profit of 
making the new coin below ftandard fincncls ? In all mints well regulated there 
are proper checks upon the afiay-mafters, mint-mafters, and moneyers or coiners. 
For this reafon the trial of the pix is appointed in the mint at the Tower of Lon- 
■tloD, and there is a jefponfibility cftabhlbed for every perfon who has any tnift- 

It will therefore be proper that the Eaft-India Company do eftablilh the 
like regulations in their mint, and do provide themfelvcs with every utenfil and 
machine required for coining of money. I am informed that thefe inftmments 

have 
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havcmany years ago been provldedforthispurpofe,andit is verypropcr that they 
be enquireci after, and fuppHed where deJidcnc, Information concerning this - 
particular may be got at the Tower of London. 

Notliing is more necefrary,than to have young people bred in London, or 
clfcwhere, to the trade of refining and aflaying filver and gold. Many will be 
wanted for the feveral. mints which m time it will be proper to eftablifh indif- 
ferent cities of India; thougli at firft it may be nece/lary for the Company to 
content themfclves \vith one at Calcutta ; and it is a great fhame, tliat in tlie 
Tower of London there fhould be no refiners of .the precious metals. The 
refources found in London to fupply this want, will not be found in India ; and 
as the fhroIFs afiay with the touch-ftone only, at lead for the moft part, the pro- 
per check for the inaccuracy of this method of afiay, is the ellablifitmcnt oT 
proper refiners. and aflay-mafters. 

I have obferved that the Ihrofis and mint-mafters are tliofe who collcfl the old 
coin and bullion, and bring it to the mint to be recoined. 

In onler to prevent anyabufe in this delivery of bullion, a mint price for 
ftandard.bulllon ought to be efiablilhcd, and the price ought to be fixed at 
2 Y per cent, below the value of the coin. 

Let me explain this by an example. 

A perfon, let me fuppofe, brings loo ficca weight of old coin to tlieafijy- 
mafier of the mint. The afiay-maflcr melts it down, refines it, and brings it to 
the proper ftandjrd for being coined into rupees of fiJvcr. It is then weighed, 
and the mint price of it is fiated at 2 i per cent, below the weight *, that is to 
fay, the proprietor of the Clvcr muft reedve in new filvcr rupees the fuU quaa. 

tity 
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••tity of the ftandard filver contained in his loo ficca weight of old coin, lefs 
2 f per cent, for the expence of alTaying, and coining it a-new, 

Were this regulation eftablilhed, and faithfully executed, every body having 
-filver coin or bullion would go with confidence to the mint, inftead of inter- 
-pofingalhroffbemeen him and the mint; and in places at a diftance from any 
mint, many expedients may be contrived to afcertaln to the proprietors of 
unequal coin the true value of it, by melting ic^down and (lamping it in in- 
, gots, to be verified afterwards at the neareft mints. 

When once the inhabitants begin to feel, that there is a pofiibility of ridding 
themferves of the impofitions pot upon them in the valuing of their coin by the 
■ (hroffs, they will quickly fly to the remedy. 

If upon the other hand, we fuppole an univerfal combination among knaves 
everywhere, it is to no purpofe to make any regulations whatever. 

It has been obferved, that one of the greatefl abufes to be corrcfled with 
refpeft to the current coin of Bengal is what is called (hrolFage. Example. 

A tenant has a few rupees to pay for his rent, which I am inform'ed is to be 
paid to the Company according to the converfion of ficca rupees valued at id 
per cent, above current. This coin, the ficca of the year, is what alone carries 
in it the 1 6 per cent, batta. It is impoffible the Avholc rupees in Bengal Ihould 
be recoined every year, fo that the Company’s revenue might be (peclfically 
paid in them 5 and were it pofllble it would be abfurd. Whatever rents are 
paid in any other fpecies, are fubjeft to a converfion of value, and this is the 
bufinefs of the (hroffs. This abule cannot be exaggerated it goes fo far, as 
that no perfon can tell the value of the coin he is polfclTed of until a (hroff be 
confultcd upon the matter. 


There 
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There is but one remedy for this abufe, viz. an equal and permanent coin of 
a fixed denomination ; and this never can be introduced, while any power is 
lodged in any part of the Indian government, to change the denomination 
or currency’ of it. 

It is not then a matter of choice, whether or not the Company ought to allow 
tills batta in favour of ficca rupees to remain. The only choice is, whether dll 
rupees of full weight and finenefs Ihould, without recoinage, be valued at 1 6 
per cent, above current s, or whether dl fhould be reduced to i o per cent, above 
current. 

This queltion terminates In this, whether the current rupee Ihould be uni- 
verfally debafed to parts of a filver rupee of one ficca weight, or whether 
it Ihould continue to be parts of it, 

I am very clearly of opinion, that in the firft cafe, tlie revenue of the Com- 
pany, though reckoned by ficca rupees, will contain yearly lefs filver than it 
did, in proportion to the number of ficca rupees in currency i that is to fay, 
in proportion to the recoinage of the old rupees. In the fecond cafe, the 
revenue of the Company will contain yearly more filver than it did, in proportion 
as the number of the prefent ficca rupees Ihall diminifh by their becoming 
funats. 

Having now explained the CLatc of the Bengal filver currency, 1 mufi 
enquire into the nature of the innovations which the Company, of late years, 
have made upon it. 

In former times, fome gold coins had been ftruck at Dchli of the fame weight 
and finenefs with the filver rupees. Butthele coins were left to feek their mvn 
G value. 
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value. Accordingly I have been mronned, that they have circulated ar the 
rate of 12, fbmetimes at the rate of 13, fometimes attKerate ofi4,andc^’ea 
fo high as 15 filvcr rupees. 

But thefe variations proceeded from the variation in the proportion of the 
metals, and Nvcrc purely conventional: So that ’till the year 1766 no gold 
coin in Bengal had ever been put on the footing of with a legal 
dir.cmlnaticn with relpeft to filvcr coins. 

It comes therefore now to be examined ivhat was the nature, and what were 
the con/equences to circulation from the coinage of , gold mohurs in the year 
What were the. con/equences of the fccond gold coinage in 17^5 1 snd, 
in the la/l place, what may be the con/^uence of the new regulation in lyy-t 
upon the coinage and currency of fdver. 

Cemeeming the ceinaje ef gold mohun tjlahlijhed in Bengal I’y the Ccti/ulldlieif 
cf the id'ef "Junty 1766. 

It has been obfer\'ed, that this coin called gold mohurs had been formerly 
coined at Dehli, of the fame weight and finenefs with the ficca rupee of Bengal 
and other countries of Hindoftan j but that they fiaflcd conventionally, having 
no legal denominaticn. 

Great complaints having been nwde in 1766 of the exportation of filver to 
China and other places, and confiderablc quantities of gold being then in 
Bengal, either in ornaments, in coin, or in treafures hid under ground ; it was 
propofed, as an expedient for augmenting the currency of fpecie, to make a 
coinage of gold, in which fuch enemragement Ihould be given to the bringing 
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of gold to the mint, as to draw this precious metal from its lurking holes,, as 
well as from other countries. 

The goyfernment of Bengal did not conficlcr, tliat every encottrcgment, as it 
was called, given to gold coins in preference to filver coins, muft occafion the 
melting down, and exporting of the filver coin. The only encouragement it 
was poITible to give to gold coins was, to fix a denomination to the new gold 
coins above their due proportion to the filver currency ; or in other words, to 
render the gold intrinfically worth k(s inpayments than the filver currency. 
The confequence of which, we have obferved, is to engage every one to pay in 
gold rather than in filver. And the dircffors of this operation pitching upon 
Z5 arcot rupees as the value of one gold mohiir, infiead of eftimaring the 
value of thefe 15 arcot rupees by the fine metal contained in them ; eftimated 
them by their current value, whicii was above the proportion of their intrinfic 
worth. Not fatisfied with tliis firfl: deviation from principles, they added to the 
mohur (already over-rated in its proportion to the 15 filver arcot rupees) no 
Iv^fs than 8 per cent, extra-denomination, entirely arbitrary. So %Yhen this gold 
currency came abroad, it proved to be no lefs than 17 t per cent, worfe in 
payments than filver rupees of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Surat, which all 
pafs under the name of Dufs Mafia rupees, and are /uar^’ of the fame weight 
and finenefs. 

I can the more cafily pardon this irregularity, as over all Europe, it was 
anciently the cuftom in mints, to railc the denomination, or to mix affoy with 
the coins they wanted to multiply ; and which is very extraordinary, they could 
not conceive the pofiibUityof any other expedient for procuring the metal they 
wifhed to obtain. 


I am 
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1 am furc t!ai many people in ihU city ftill entertain the fame notlofu, when 
they tell us, tliat the rcafon our gold is exported, is that our guineas arc 
too good ; meaning that ihej* lliould citlier be mifed in their denominations, or 
made liglitcr. llaifed in denomination, if the)' be to preferve the fame weight 
and finenefs; but from 21 flilllings to be called 22 {hillings j or made lighter, 
by coining more of them out of the pound troy. 

The confcquencc of both alterations is the fame. It operates no other cfscct 
upon the coin, than to debafe the value of the {hillings, and confcqucntly, of the 
pound ftcrling, by which we reckon. 


\Vc may therefore conclude, that in proponion as we raife the 
of any coin above its proportion to the general currency, we debaie the value 
of fuch dfi:em:>!atieny and promote the exportation of what is undervalued. If 
guineas were now raifed to 22 {hillings denomination, or if the mine were to 
coin 46 guineas inflcad of 444 out of a pound of gold, vmuld not this effec- 
tually debafe the value of the pound ftcrling ? Undoubtedly it would •, be- 
caufe the pound fterling would then be worth no more than 4 t parts of a guinea, 
inftead of ^ parts of the fame guinea. Were this regulation therefore to take 
place, the Bank in paying tlicir notes would gain -* 4 - upon all the guineas 
they might then have in their coffers ; that is to fay, they would pay their notes 
with lefi gold for a month or nvo : But on the other hand, they would lofe 
every year after, of intcreft government pays them upon their flock, 

which is about 1 1 millions {terling at 5 percent, and 3 per cent, on 1 1 millions, 

is 330000 ;^. Tx of which is 15000^, This the proprietors of Bank {lock 

would annually lofc to perpetuity. 


The 
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The matter of fa£t with relpeft to the gold coinage in Bengal in 1766, eft:a- 
blifhes the truth of this.reafoning. Nobody in Bengal would pay in 

filver rupees, after the ifluing of this gold currency ; and it was the greateft 
oppreflion to force them to it. The people of that country had been fo long 
accuftomed to filver coin, that they never would, except when forced to it, re-, 
ceivc the mohurs in payment. So the Company was obliged to make a new re- 
gulation in 1769, little better than the former. At laft the gold currency fell 
all together to many per cent, below its inmnfic value, according to the faying, 
Dum vitant ftulti vitia in coniraria curruni. 

Now let me fuppofe, that this currency of gold mohurs had been fupportcd 
by authority; what would have been the confcquence? 1 anfwer, that the 
filver rupees would have totally dtfappcared, as much, or perhaps more than 
our own filver coin has done in England. And a further confcquence would 
have been, that the rupee current would have begun to draw its value from the 
gold mohur (as the pound fterling now draws its value from the guinea) and 
confequcntly have loft 1 7 4- per cent, of its value, as our pound has loft 5 per 
cent, of its value. This the Company muft have loft every year to perpetuirj% 
for the fake of making a prefent to the Ihroffs of 1 7 4- per cenL upon the firft 
iffulng of this gold. 


For a fimilar reafon ( as I have juft faid) has the pound fterling been debaled ; 
firft, by allowing guineas (which arc worth, in proportion to our fterling filver 
coin, no more than 20 Ihillings) to pals for ar fiiillings ; and then by fufiering 
light guineas to pafs for il. is. when many of them are not worth iS Ihillings. 
The fimilarity of circumftances in England and in Bengal, with relpcft to the 
over-rating of gold, is a farther apolt^* for this monftrous abufe. Our pound 
fterling in nev.' guineas, if compared with our ftandard fih'cr coin, has indeed 
H ' loft 
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loft 5 per cent. only. The cuircnt niprc loft, for a time, 17 butthcn,thc 
greatnefs of the lofs roufjxi the Indiana, and forced the Company todefift: 
Whereas the gradual debaftment with us, has fixed It upon us bc)-ond thepenver 
of rcdrels, as will be feen (if I be not miftahen) upon the nev/ regulations of 
the mint, v.-hich fooner or later muft take place. 

Having thus explained the confequcnccs of this coinage of gold mohurs 
in 1766, it remains to dcmonftrarc by matter of fa£t, that die tiling was as I 
have repreftnted it. 

The regulation of this coinage was as follows ; 

That a gold coin, called a mohur, ihould be ftruck of the fi.neneft of 
20 carats. 

That the weight of this coin Ihould be 7 penn)T\’cights 1 1 4 grains troy 
weight. Or reducing all to grains (m order to avoid digerent denominations of 
weight) 179 . 66 . 

That the denomination of this gold coin Ihould be 14 filver ficca’ rupees cf 
BengaL 

It was ordered by article 7th, referred to in Mr. Campbell’s letter of the 
2d of June 1 766, to Mr. Sumner, That payments offered in this gold ecus 
ihould be received by all perfons as a legal tender in all payments, under feverc 
penalties againft tran^reflbrs, 

L.et us now examine the proportion of value between the rupees in thegol^l 
and in the filver currency, which were ordered to be received as equivalents of 
each other. 


The 
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. loft 5 per cent. only. The cuircnt rapcc loft, for a time, 1 7 4- ; butthen, the 
greatnefs of the lofs roofed the Indians, and forced the Company todcllft: 
Whereas the gradual debafcmcnc with us, has fixed it upon us beyond the power 
of redrefs, as will be fecn (if I be not milUkcn) upon the nnv regulations of 
the mint, which fooncr or later muft take place. 

. Having thus explained the conlcquences of this coinage of gold mohurs 
in 1766, it remains to dcmpnftratc by matter of fafV, that the thing was as I 
have reprefented it. 

The regulation of this coinage was as follows : 

That a gold coin, called a mohur^ fiiould be ftruck of the finenefs of 
ao carats. 

That the weight of this coin fiiould be 7 pennyivclghts j 1 4. grains troy 
'weight. Or reducing all to grains (in orderto avoid different denominations of 
weight) 179 . 66 . 

That the denomination of this gold coin fiiould be 14 filvcr ficca rupees of 
Bengal. 

It was ordered by article 7th, referred to in Mr. Campbell’s letter of the 
ad of June 1766, to Mr. Sumner, That payments offered in this gold coin 
fiiould be received by all perfons as a legal tender in all payments, under feverc 
penalties againft tranlgreffors. 

Let us now examine the proportion of value between the rupees in the gold 
and in the filver currency, which were ordered to be received as equivalents of 
each other. 


The 
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The finenefs of the new gold was zo carats, or 44 weight of it 

'was 179 .()^ grains tro}\ 

T9 know liow many grains of fine gold were contained In this gold mohur,. 
ftate thus, 24 car ; ao car. : : 179 grs. .66 : 149 grs. .72. 

So in this currency 14 ficca rupees of^Bengal, were made of an equal value 
to 149.72 grains troy, of fine ^Id; that is to fay, one rupee was equal to 
10.^94 grains fine gold for 149.72= ro.694. ^ 

*4 

Next as to the filver : 

p 

A Bengal ficca rupee is of the ftandard of ji oz. 15 dwts. fine, nearly, to 
5 dwts. alloy, which together make one pound troy, or 240 dwts. 

The weight of this rupee is the /ame with the gold mohur, which we hare 
defcrlbed; namely, 179.66 grains troy. 

To know how many grains troy of fine filver are contained in this rupee, 
ftaie thus, 240 dwts: 235 dwts. :: 179 grs. .66 : 175 grs. .92. 

We have feen that one rupee in the gold currency was worth 10.694 grs. o£ 
fine gold 5 and now we fcc^ that one rupee in filver was worth 175.92 grs. of 
fiirer. 

Now according to all the principles have laid down, the quantities of 
gold and filver which cany the fame denomination as mfffy, ought to be of the 
fame value as metals in the market. 


But 
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But as this coinage scent upon the fuppofition, that the proportion of the 
metals in the market of Bengal was nearljr as i is to 14 j had this coinage been 
rightly proportioned, the grains of filvcr divided by the grains of gold, svould 
have given for quotient 14. Inilcad of this lyj.pa gives for quotient ifi.4.?. 

• 10.694 

Was not then the gold over-rated in this coinage, by the difference betweea 
14 and 16.45, which is no Icfs than 17 f per cent.? 

Surely after this, nobody would pay their debts in filvcr, at the lofs ofiy-J- 
above the value of gold, and no creditor durft refufe to accept of this gold in 
payment of debts, although he loft 17 f percent by receiving it 

If then nobody would pay in filvcr rupees, would they not be melted down, 
or exported ? And would not this occafion a ftill greater fcarcity of filver in 
Bengal, and promote the fending it off to China ? in order to prevent which, 
the gold currency had been introduced. 

Further j was not the value of the in the gold coin, aftually debafed in 
value 17 -i per cent, below the value of it in the filler coin ? 

Would not this diminilh, year after year, the value of the whole of the 
Company’s revenue of Bengal by ly-J percent. ? And, would there not have 
been a profit to all debtors in paying with this gold the debts which they had 
contracted in filver rupees before the 3d of June 1766? 

j It is no wonder if fo inj udicious an operation Ihould difguft people who are 
not at the trouble to inveftigate the nature of it 5 and who conclude in general, 
that it muft have proceeded from the innovation of the gold currency, and not 
from a defeft in the conducing of it. 

Let 
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But as this coinage upon the fuppofiiion, that the proportion of the 
metals in the market of Bengal was nearly as i is to 14 } had this coinage been 
rightly proportioned, the grains of filvcr divided by the grains of gold, would 
have gU'cn for quotient 14. Inllead of this 175.92 gives for quotient 16.45. 

10.694 

Was not then the gold over-rated in this coinage, by the difference between 
14 and 16.45, which is no lefs than 17 f per cent.? 

Surely after this, nobody would pay their debts in filvcr, at thclofsofiyf 
above the value of gold, and no creditor durftrefufe to accept of this gold in 
payment of d^bts, although he loft 17 f percent, by receiving it. 

If then nobody would pay in filvcr rupiecs, would the)’ not be melted down, 
or exported ? And would not thb occafion a ftill greater fcarcity of filvcr in 
Bengal, and promote the lending it off to China ? in order to prevent which, 
the gold currency had been introduced. 

Further j was not the value of the ntpee in the gold coin, afhially debafed in 
value 1 7 t per cent, below theValue of it in the filvcr coin ? 

Would not this diminilh, year after year, the value of the whole of the 
Company’s revenue of Bengal by 1 7 i per cent. ? A nd, would there not have 
been a profit to all debtors in paying with this gold the debts which they had 
contrafted in filver rupees before the 3d of June 1766 ? 

It is no wonder if fo injudicious an operation Ihould difguft people who are 
not at the trouble to inveftigate the nature of it ; and who conclude in general, 
that it muft have proceeded from the innovation of the gold currency, and not 
from a defeat in the conducting of it. 

Xet 
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Let me next examine the regulation of the 20th of March, 17^9, concerning 
the fame fubjed. 

By this regulation no change is made on the rupee of filver: It remains as 
before, containing (as has been obfcrved) 175.92 grains troy of finefilver. 

Thefinenefs of the gold mohuris faid to have been 23 car. 3 ^ grains, or 
99.64, and the denomination given to it was 16 ficca rupees. 

JOO 

I fliall therefore examine this currency by die fame procefs by which I ex- 
amined the former. 

The weight of this inohurwas lyannas, or7 dwts. 22 grs. .773, or 190 grs. 
.773 dec. To know the weight of fine gold contained in it, ftatcit thus, 
100 :99.64: : 190.773 : 190 .086. 

So the mohurof 1769 contained 190 grs. .086 of fine gold, and the mohur 
of 1766 contained 149.72. The mohur of 1769 was rated at 16 ficca rupees; 
that of 1766, at 14 ficca rupees. We fhall preiendy difeover the equation of 
their value. 

If we divide the grains of fine gold in the mohur of 1769 by the denomina- 
tion of it in ficca rupees, n'z. by j6; the quotient iviJl /hew how many grains of 
fine gold go to the ficca rupee in this currency, viz. 190.086 : : i r.88 grains. 

16 

So for the rupee of 1 769 there were 1 1.8S grains fine gold, and for the rupee of 
1766 there were 10.694. DifFenence of value in ft\T>ur of the rupee 1769, 
i. 2 i 6 , or more than i grain of fine gold. 

Let U3 next divide the filver of this currency of 1 769 by the rdd, in order 
CO difeorer at v/h.at fuppofed pnjpo.tion of tnctals it was made. 
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r Thefilvei'in the 'ficca rupee was 175 the gold in ditto ii grs. .SS, 

divide die one by the other 175.92=14.81. 

'TTbb 

Now if wc go upon the fuppofition \vc have hitherto adopted, viz. that the 
proportion of the metals in India was fuppofed to be at 14 to 1 ; then in this 
coinage of 1769, the gold was over-rated 54 nearly per cent. State thus,. 
14 : 100 ; : 14.81 : 105.71. 

But in the coinage 1766 we have fan, that the gold was over-rated 174- per 
cent, and, in that of 1759 by 5.71 percent. So the difference in favour of the 
coinage 1769 above that of 1766, was 11.79 P®** 

Butftill the gold was over-rated above the due proportion, by 5 4 nearly per 
cent, upon the fuppofed proportion of 1410 i> which, I have ftrong rcafons to 
believe, is even higher than the truth. 

Itfollowsnextin order, that lexaminc the regulation mentioned in the General 
Letter to the Court of Directors, dated atFort William the 30th Augufl, 1771 ; 
whereby it appears, chat the ficcas of the i idi fun coined in 1 770, arc for the 
future to continue to pafs for the full value they had at firft coming from the 
mint; and that all the ficcas to be iflued or coined in all fubf^uent ycarr, 
fhall, in like manner, retain dieir full denomination j by vhich tfie gr.idu2l 
abatement formerly eftablilhcd upon ficca rupees, during their fccond and third, 
years currency is to be abolifhed. 

The intention of this regulation is, that in a fciv ye.ars all fUver rupees fiiall 
be ivcoined, and the whole currency of Bengal raifed to ficcas 16 per cent, bet- 
ter than the current rupee. 


Every 
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Every regulation which tends to promote uniformity, is Co far good. It is no' 
doubt abfurd, that any coin merely becaufe it is nav Ihould carry a higher 
denomination than another of equal v/eight and finenefs, coined by the fame 
authority. 

But let me demand, what could be the reafoti of the former regulation, which 
gave the new ftccas an advanced value during their firft three years currency, 
which was cut off from them the fourth year ? It was no doubt, that the ifluer 
of the coin might give it out for more at firft, than afterwards he was to receive 
it for i and by that means gain the difference. 

One hundred new ficcas were delivered out at firft for ii 5 current rupees i 
when thefe came to be funats they were received back for in current rupees j 
confcquently tliere was a profit to the firft deliwrer, who I fuppofe to be the laft 
receiver, of ab-ut 5 per cent. The current rupee therefore was to this funat 
rupee as 100 is to 1 1 1, or it was 4^ parts of a funats The funat rupees again 
ftiU retained 1 per cent, batta above the other filvcr rupees of the fame intrinfic 
value-, fo tiiat the current rupee was 44-^ p-'’-ris of the filver of i ficcj, though 
no more than 4-?4 p^ts of its denomination. 

Nov/if by this newrcgulaiionjtheficcarupecbeto remain at its full deno.Tiina- 
tion in time to come, and it by tlw fucceffive recoinage of all the rupees what- 
foever, the whole currency become ficcas, is not this a raifing of the denomina- 
fion of aVi tne com, and confequcnily a debaling of the value of the current 
rupee from 4 to 4-^4 ? 

By a fimilar praflice, and for the like realbns, have all the coins in Europe 
been raifed, and the denominations of money, by which all revenue is reckoned 
have been dwindled av.'ay to nothing. But fuch praitices were the fruit of ig- 


norance 
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norance and barbarifm ; and in Europe they are become leG frequent fince 
credit and commerce have been eflablifhed. 

Had the regulations of 1771 been quite thereverfe, it would have been more 
rational, more profitable to the Company, and equally uniform. Had it I fay 
been refolved to ifluc the rupees coined for the future, at 10 percent, only, 
above the current nipee (cutting ofi* the ridiculous advanced value of the coin 
merely becaufe it tvas new) the new rupees would have palled at the value of 
llandard rupees of one ficca weight, and the ftandard money of account, the rupee 
current, would have retained its former value, namely, 4 t of the rupee, weigh- 
ing one ficca weight of tVs- 

The former regulation before 1771 debafed the current rupee during the 
time only of the high currcnc}' of ficcas. The new regulation debafes it for 
ever. 

^Vhac great fortunes may already have been made fince this regulation, by 
trafiicking with the coin ! Thofe who knew of the change which >vas to take 
place in favour of the 1 1 fun ficcas, might have bought them up cheap, at lo 
near an approach to the time of ilTuing the 12 fun ficcas, and might have fold 
them again at an advanced value of j per cent. 

Then, after the regulation was known, the 10 fun ficcas, wliich were at once 
to breome funat, would fall in il;«r price 2 per cent, upon which they mi^bt 
r.lfo be bought up by ihofc in poucr, a-nd by a ftrokc cf the hammer be turned 
Into ficcas of the i2ih fun. JJcfiJcs this, all the funats and other rupees of 
lull v.c'ght, may be the objeft of the fame manxuvre. 

'1‘hofc who have the mint, arc maflcrs to recoin them at a profit of ^ per cent. 
Lcccufe the icofunats by Icing rcco’ncd,willberaifeJ from in rupees current 

to 
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to 1 1 6, and the reftamping a coin of full wdght, which has occafipn for nothing 
elfe than a new impreffion, is a trifling cxpence. It is faid in this letter, that it 
was mpojjlhk to raife the denomination of all the funats : They might have 
added, depriving the mint of an mmenfe profit. 

It is unneceflary to annalifc the different methods of making profit upon the 
coin of Bengal, as long as people have itin their power to give to it an additi- 
onal value of between 5 and 6 per cent, by recoinage, at the expence of debafing 
the value of the rupee current. 

It is alledged that the revenue of the Company is not paid in nipees current, 
but in ficca rupees, and this being the cafe, that no harm can refult to the Com- 
pany by this change. 

I apprehend, that whether the Company’s revenue be paid in current rupees 
or not, the injury will be the fame. For although the tenants may be obliged to 
pay at the rate of ficca rupees, this obligation never can imply payment in the 
fpecific coin, viz. the ficca of the year, becaufe it is impofllble that as much coin 
can be made every year, as to fill the hands of all the Company’s tenants. 

The meaning therefore of paying the revenue in ficca rupees., can be no more 
tlian that the rupees in which the rents are paid are to be valued or converted 
from their intrinfic value, into ficca rupees i6per cent, above current. 

Now at prefent die far greater part of the coin of the country coafifts in funat 
rupees, dufs mafia rupees, and many other coins which pafs in payments to the 
Company according to the proportion of their weight and finenefs. If upon re- 
coinage an augmentation of value j if, I fay, an additional batta of 6 per cent, 
be given to all this coin, without adding any thing to its intrinfic value, will it 
not be paid to the Company at this additional batta ? 


K 


When 
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When the re^-enue then is paid into the Treafury of the Company, will any 
man fay that this revenue is not lefs than formerly, merely becaufc it is com- 
pofed of the fame number of ficca rupees, although in weight offilver it may 
be fevcral per cent, light ? 

If it be farther urged, that as matters fiand, people who have their rents to 
pay to the Company, take care to have their coin turned into ficcas at the 
mint before they deliver their payments. I anfwer that nothing can be more 
abfurd, than for the Company to keep a mint for the falce of defrauding them- 
felves by fo childlfh an operation. 

Farther, were not reckonings kept by denominations of ideal rupees current, 
what advantage would be found in railing the denominations of coins ? Were 
people bound to pay in guineas, and not in pounds, what lofs would there be 
though a guinea were called 50 But as reckonings are kept in pounds, and 
as thefe pounds arc paid in guineas, it is of great importance that the value 
of the guineas with rclpedl to the pounds, be not varied. This is ar> xiniverlal 
principle, it requires very little refleftion to make the application of it ta the 
prefent fubjeft j and the importance of it will engage me to repeat what I have 
faid, after I fliall have laid down a fet of nexv regulations for the mint. 

It would not furprilc me to hear of a general petition from all the Company s 
ferx'ants, as well as from the troops, who enjoy fixed falaries and pay, Ipecified 
VI dencminatsiTV cf wciiey, demanding an augmentation of their pay, in confe- 
quenceof theraifing of the diTuiTniTjalipn of the cci/ty which isdebafingthe value 
of the vicniy in which thclc falaries arc paid. The requeft will be Juft> and it 
will be hard to refufe it. 


In 
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In the twenty-ninth paragraph of the letter it is faid, JVe confidtrei the ficca 
rupee as the ejlnhlijhed Jlandard coin of the country^ hy "^'hicb the value of others veould 
always he determined. 

It is the ftandard coin-, but as a com, it ought to be worth no more than 
every coin of equal weight and fmcnefs. But is it the ftandard inon^ ? Are 
the Company’s accounts kept in liccas ? No ; they are not ; their rents indeed 
are calculated upon tl\e ficca •, but tltey muft be paid in all forts of fpecies, the 
value of which is reckoned by the current rupee, unlefs indeed the Company 
allow the mint the privilege of defrauding them; confequently, whatever raifes the 
value of the «/«, while it does not raife the value of the unif, which is the 

current rupee, is robing the Company, whether the Company perceive it or not. 

Were a guinea, as hath been frequently repeated, raifed to fifty pounds fierling, 
would this raife the value of the guinea ? No j but it would debafe the pound 
fterling, as would be felt by him who received one guinea only, in payment for 
a Bank Note of fifty pounds. It is amazing, how fuch plain confcquences do 
not ftrike thofe who are afiefted by them, tvhile they are conftantly fo evident 
to thofe who are to profit by them, and who, confequently, dopropofe them. 

I can devife only one illullration more, to prove the prejudice which mult 
refult to the Company, and to all creditors in Bengal, from the regulating of 
the value of the current rupee upon the ficca rupee, at die full denomination 
of 1 6 per cent, above current, inftead of valuing the whole coin of Bengal upon 
the current rupee, ^7hich is parts of the value of a filvcr coin of one ficca 
weight of the finenefs of 7*0*,, 

The method T am now to follow', is to compare with our prefent fierlino- cur- 
rency, -the value of the current rupee of Bengal} firft, when confidered to be 

■hr of 
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•J 4 of xhz/:lver of a ficca rupee 5 and, next when confidcred to be 444 parts of 
the dtnominatim of a ficca rupee. 

One ounce Britifii llandard filver contains 444 grains troy weight fine, 
which now fells at marketfor 5s. 8d. of our prefent currency, or for 68 pence 
ftcrling. 

One filver rupee of one ficca weight fine contains 175.92 grains fine: 
Then ftate 444 ; 68 : : 175.92 : 26-94. 

So cftimating the value of one rupee ofone ficca weight of filver, of fine, 

with the prdent currency of flerling money, it is worth intrinfically 26.94 pence, 
or 2S. 3d, nearly. 

Confcquently, the current rupee which is worth 44 par« of this coin, is worth 
24.49 pence, or, nearly as. od. 4 for 11:10:: 26.94 : 24.49. 

But if we fuppofe this filver rupee railed by an arbitrary denomination to 16 
per cent, infiead of 10 per cent, above this current rupee j this will fink the 
value of the current rupee to 23,22 pence, or to is. iid. 4 nearly, for 
116 : no : : 24.49 • 23.22. 

So by regulating the value of the current rupee upon the dencminaticn of 
the ficca, inftead of regulating itupontheySfew in it, you debafe the value of 
tlie current rupee from 25. od. 4 to is. i id. 4 ; or, more accurately, you debafe 
it 5.18 per cent, for 24-49 : 100 : : 23.22 ; 94.82, which is 5.18 per cent, 
fis has been faid. 

•Will 
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During 'the UO. war. there was abunBance of coining and recoining of money 
in Germany, but I believe, every body knetv, that the profit did not center m 
private hands, but in his who permittca the abufe. Here, the Company carry 
the whole lofs, and Iharc none of the profit. 

From the Mifcellanies lately publKhed by die India Company, relative to 
the coinage in Bengal, ' l find fuch a variety of calculations concerning the 
weight a^d'finene& of-the filvcr rupees : Such variety of affays at the Tower, 
made upon coins fent thither to be examined both as to their weight and fine- 
ncls that it is evident there can hitherto have been no correftnefs obferved at 
the Indian mints and therefore, it is in vain to attempt to eftablilh any general 
average from them. 

I have therefore, upon different authorities found in thofe Mifcellanies, 
reckoned the weight of one ficca fometimes at 7 dwts. .grains troy 

weight, or in troy grains lyg-SS^', .and fometimes at 179 *. the difference 
is fmall. 

jVnd thefinenefi, ftom the bell informations I have -got, B reckon fine, 
or It oz. isdwts. 4 gts- 

As for the pagoda ; among fuch a-variety of diffeient refults from affays, &c- 
I have adopted the authority of Mr. Hort, Mifcellanies, page ,3, where the 
■eivht is Hated at a dwts. 4 6 ^“'"= ““d the finenefs at 86 y. 

° 100 

As 1 have been dircSed to avoid any plan for the Imroduaion of a gold 
currency into the money of Bengal. I have taken no notice of the proportion of 
-Id to fiiver either at Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta, It would have perplexed 
fhe fubjt«, and have been ofnoferv.ee. 
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"Will any perfons, after this reprefcntation of the matter, fay that the revenue 
of Bengal, or that a lack of current rupees, will be worth as much fterling 
money, after the regulation 1771, as it was before? If they do, I Ihould be 
glad to fee the reafons for d\eir opinion. 

The worft confequence of this regulation is, that the dcbafement of the 
current rupee has already taken place, and if it be reftored to what it was, 
muft not the Company take back all the coin they have ilTucd, at the rate it 
has been ifllied ? 

It is verynatural to fuppofe, that by fuch an operation upon the coin as this 
in 1771, the Company fliould have made an advantage for.one year at leaft, 
proportionate to the lofs they are to Incur for every year to come. 

This might be the cale, ^vere the Company alone to hold the profit of the 
mint: Were they, when their treafure is full, or fuccefiively as payments are 
made to them in the old coin of the country, to recoin it themfelves, and to 
iflue it out a-new, at an advanced value ; They would, I fay, in this cafe, 
receive (for once at leaft) that value, which afterwards they muft allow to the 
coin as often as it is to return to them in payment of their rents. 

But to deliver over the mint (as I find it is the praftice to do) to private 
people, who buy up old coin; but who much more frequently receive it 
from the Ihroffs, at a fmall ftiare of profit ; and to leave it to this fett of men to 
have all the emolument of the firft ifliiingthe fame coin^ as I may call it, at an 
advanced value of many per cent, when the confequence is, that the Company 
muft receive it (perhaps from the very fame perfons who have got it coined) j 
at this advanced value, is quite aftonilhing. This is a new phenomenon 
hdeed ! 


L 
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With refpeft to the converfion of rupees into pagodas, and into the pound 
flerling (of which frequent mention is made in the Mifcellanies) I obferve, that 
as long the value of all Indian coins is fo uncertain, no converfion can be made 
with accuracy. I have fiiewn the real.value of the rupee of filver, and of the 
rupee current compared v/ith the prefent fterling currency. 

What it ought to be in exchange, or in the pay of the troops, and of the 
Company’s fervants, is merely conventional between parties. * 


• At the fending of this paper to the prefs, the fliects R and S of the Mifcellanies firft 
appeared. 

From thefe the abufe of battas (erea according to the (entiments of the people in Bengal) will 
by the following extraft appear beyond any thing I could have imagined. 

Confulcations, July 25, 1757. 

In order to be able to psfs fundry ficcas, which liad been received from Moorlhedabad, 

It was ORDERED in Council, That they fiiould bear a batta ’till the ill of No\’cmber 
follmving: 

Firll fun ficcas at ----- 6 Arcot rupees per cent. 

Second funs _ - . - - 8 f ditto per ditto. 

Third funs ----- 1 1 ditto per ditto. 

Confultations, Oftober 31. 

On tl.e expiration of the Above term, it was Resolted, 

That 3 and 4 fun ficcas fliould, for the then enfuing fix months, bear a batta of 20 per cent, 
and pais in the Settlement for 20 per cent, better than current rupees. 


That 
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mints ift India, ^nd oft the various dedu6Iions and allowances which the Coih-* 
pany and the mints agree upon in ftating their-<tccounts. 

The intention of this inquiry is to difllpate all thefe perplexities for tlid 
future; to regulate the weight and fmencls of all filver coins to one exaft 
ftandard •, and to eftablllh a mint price at the rate of a 4- P«r cent, deduftion 
upon all filver given in at the mints by private perfons, in lieu of aflays, coinage, 
and every expence. The charges of refining coarfe filver, muft indeed be paid 
a-part^ 

As all mints mufl: belong to the Company, they may make what regulation* 
they think fit with refpefk to the coining of filver brought in by thcmfelves. 
But, whatever filver they lend from England ought, I think, to be refined at 
London, and reduced to the exaft ftandard of Bengal, before it be exported. 

By this will be faved. the exorbitant cxpence of above 7 percent, charged b\’ 
feme mint-mafters in India, for refining coarfe filver.— See page 35 ofMif 
ccllanies. 

tJavivg nov) to theutmoft of my power, colleiftecl and compared all ihc in* 
■formations I have been able to gel with refpeft to tliis important matter; and 
having traced the intricacies, defers, and abufes of the Bengal currenq-, 
through all their mazes. And having endeavoured to dilpel the clouds, and 
falfe lights in which ignorance, or knavery has involved the fubjeft; it is proper 
to fuggeft what new regulations may be ncccflary, to fet the coin and currency of * 
Bengal on a permanent and equitable footing for the future. 




M 
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New Regulations for the Coin and , current Money of 
Bengal. 

TTrHEUE AS of late years «rcac confufion has prevailed with relpedl 
» V to the coin and current money of Bengal, the Honourable the Eaft- 
Jndia Company, by the exprefs command, and under the authority of SHAH 
AAL.UM GEER, have made the following regulations rclpcfting the ‘cur- 
rency, the coin, and the mints in Bengal, and territories thereunto belonging. 

And whereas in all times paft it has been the cuftom to llrike. coins in 
many differcnc mints, carrying upon them the year of the King’s reign, with 
other inferiptions and marks as appointed by the King, all paiTing under the 
common denomination of rupees } the fame ihall be obferved in time to come. 

It having been alfo cuftomary of late years, to allow an advanced value of 
j 6 per cent, to the new coins called ficca, which j6 per cent, after three years 
circulation has been reduced to ii percent, above the valucofthe current rupee. 
And as the current rupee not being a coin, but a denomination of money, and 
thereby not liable to any falfification or wearing by circulation, ought to pre- 
fetv'e conftantly the fame invariable value with relpcfk to all the other iilver 
coins in Bengal ; 

The Company therefore, under the authority aforclaid, having rclblved to 
put an end to all confe/fion ia /bftmr, <h for fMs pu:po/b deferm/ne, that the 
rupee current fliall be the ftandard money of Bengal •, and in order to prcfcrvc 
it merely as a ftandard, confifting of a determinate quantity of Zinc ft/ver, thqy 
hereby forbid the making of any current coin of the exaft value, or which 
fliall ever carry the denomination of ^rupre ctnerJy to the end that this iemmina- 

thr.- 
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tiott of money may at no time be fubjeft to the inaccuracy of coinage, or of 
^Yearing in circulation. 

And as the 'weight of all rupees in Bengal has been regulated at one ficca 
or ten mafia weight of filver of the fineneft of 98 parts fine to two parts alloy, 
and in refpedb that the current rupee has been always rated at 44 parts of the 
value of fuch quantity of filver : 

Therefore it is hereby declared, that the value of this current rupee Ihall from 
henceforth remain fixed at i-?' parts of one ficca weight of filver of ninety-eiglit 
parts fine in the hundred. to two parts alloy. 

And whereas one ficca weight is equal to 7 dwts. 11.5511 grains, or 
179.5511 grains of Englilh troy weight, and as 44 parts of the fold weight 
are equal to 163. 22S troy grains; it is allb declared, that one rupee current 
Ihall at all times carry the value of 163.228 grains of filver, of the finenefs of 
tVj parts, as has been faid. 

And, for the better afccitaining of the value of this current rupee, which 
from henceforth is to be the invariable ftandard of the money of Bengal, a mafs 
of filver of the exadl finenefs of parrs to two parts alloy, has been made with 
tlie greateff accuracy, •sv’hich weighs 16322 . 8 grains of troy weiglit, which 
mafs is hereby declared to be the cxatfl value of 100 current rupees of Bengal, 
and is ordered to be depofited at Calcutta, under the care and cuftody of the 
Governor and Council of Bengal, as the perpetual ftandard for afeertaining the 
weight and value of 100 current rupees, in all time to come. 

And it is hereby direfted, that the faid mafs of filver be conftantlykept in 
the Council Chamlier, and depofited in an iron cheft, to be prepared for that 

purpofe. 
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■piirpofe, with three locks and keys ; and that one of the keys be lodged 
Avjth the Governor, one with the aflay-mafter, and one with the mint- 
mafter for the time being ; and that the faid box be not, on any account or 
pretence whatever opened, but in the prefence of a majority of the members of 
council, in council aflcmbled j and that notice be given in ivrit'ing to the aflay- 
mafterand mint-mafter by the fecretary of the council, at all fuch times, and on 
•all fuch occafions, as a majority of the council lhall deem their attendance ne- 
ceflar)', in order to open the cheft In which the laid ftandard is to be depo/ited. 

And as the weight and finenefs of the current rupee hath been fixed and efta- 
bliflied in the manner already mentioned, it is further declared, that all legal 
filyer coins in Bengal, &c. lhall in future be valued, and ihalJ have currency 
according to their intrinfic value relatively to this current rupee. 

But whereas in times pall contrails may have been mode, and obligations en- 
tered into, according to the ancient proportion of the filver coins, including 
their battas in favour, or in dedu(ftion of their feveral values ; and as the Com- 
pany intend toprelcrt'e entire the inicrcftof all parties bound in fuch contrails. 

It is therefore declared j 

That all-perfons who have contreilcd obligations to pay fums of money in 
ficca rupees, fhall Ipecifically pay the fame at the rate of jx6 current rupees, 
for every too ficca rupees, Ic/s or mote for which they ha'vx been bound. 

That thofe who have ccntrailcd obligations to pay fums of mone)' in funat 
rupees, fhall Ipccifically pay the fame at the rate of iii current rupees, for 
every loo funat rupees, Icfi or more for which thej’ have been bound. 

That thofe who have contrailed obligations to pay fums of money in dufs 
Tnafiarupecs, or in fuch rupees as ought to carry the weight of one ficca, or i6 

•annas, 
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annas, fiiall fpecifically pay the fame at the rate of no current rupees, 
for every hundred dufs maffa rupees, lefs or* more for which they have been 
bound. 

That thofe who have contrafted obligations to pay fums of money in 
arcot rupees, lhall fpecifically pay the fame at the rate of loS current rupees 
for every lOO arcot rupees, Icfs or more for which they have been 
bound. 

AnS* whereas It is impofiiblefor coins to be made with fuch accuracy, both 
as to weight and finenefs, as commerce and equal dealings between men require •, 
and alfo, as it is impofiible that the moft exaft coin can long circulate without 
its weight being impaired ; And whereas the fpccific weight of the rupees of 
Bengal has at all times been confidered to be one ficca weight of filver of ^ 
parts fine ; it is hereby appointed that the only legal filver coin o? Bengal lhall, 
in future, be this rupee, or multiples of this coin. 

That the weight of each legal filver rupee in the coin lhall be one ficca 
weight. 

That the finenefs of all filver, coined into rupees or multiples thereof, lhall 
be 98 parts fine and 2 parts copper, without any remedy for weight or finenefs, 
and that this finenefs lhall be called ibs Jiatuiard of Bengal. 

That out of 100 ficca weight of filver of 80 parts fine to 20 parts alloy, 
lhall be coined 1280 pieces, which lhall carry the denomination of one anna : or 
640 pieces, which lhall carry the denomination of two annas: or 320 pieces, 
wliich lhall carry the denomination of four annas : or 160 pieces, which lhall 
carry the denomination of eight annas, or of one Lalf filver rupee. And, that 
N the 
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'tne quantity to be coined of fuch fmall denominations, lhall be according as the 
Eaft-India Company lhall direct for the ufe of circulation, and for the facility 
of exchanging the ftandard fdver coins. 

That the circulation of co^mes /hall be permitted, nottvithftanding this re- 
gulation, for the exchange' of fdver rupees, but with this reftriftion, that the 
faid cowries /hall not (without confent of parties) be allowed as a legal tender 
above the value of one anna piece. 

That whatever old /ilver coin or bullion of any finenels may be brought to 
the mint to be coined, /hall be delivered to the a/lay-mafter, who lhall convert 
it into ingots of Bengal ftandard fineneft, and who lhall redeliver the fame 
ftamped with a proper ftamp upon them. 

That the Spence of reBiung filver wor/e than Britilh ftandard, /ball be paid 
for by the proprietor of the fdver, according to a table of prices, in proportion 
to the quantity of alloy the fdver may contain. 

That nothing but fdver the Bengal ftandard ftamped by the alTay-mafter, 
ftiall be received by the mint-mafter, upon which there lhall be a batta upon 
the weight of 2 4 - per cent deduftion for coinage. That the fald deduftion 
once allowed, the proprietor of the lUver fiiall receive from the mint-mafter the 
full remaining weight of his filver, in filver rupees, free of all charges 
whadbever. 

That all payments of 100 or more 1^1 filver rupees, ftiall, at the requUition 
of the receiver, be delivered in bags to be verified in a fcalc with rclpcft to their 
weight. That all deficiency in weight whicli /hall not exceed one per cent, 
lhall be made good by the payer to the receiver at tbs fuU vabis of the ec:». 


That 
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That all coin of Bengal ftandard fineneTs, ^vhich lhall be found more thaii 
1 per cent, light of its ftandard weight, fhall be received at the rate of lulUon at 
the minty that is to fay, at 2 4 - cent, below its weight* 

That coin below ftandard finenefs, fhall have no currency at all as legal 
money; but may be delivered as merchandize as parties can agree, or may be 
delivered to the mint, according to the above r^ulations. * 

That all payments by the Company lhall after the day of 
be made in fdver rupees of ftandard weight and finenefs. 

That no fmgle piece of legal coin below ftandard weight, of whatever de- 
nomination or value it be, lhall pafs current in virtue of the ftamp, but with 
the batta appointed to take place in Aims of 100 filver rupees, unlefs by the 
confent of parties. 

The fatal confequences which have followed upon a gold currency's being 
introduced into Bengal, as lawful payment of money due in the ftandard filver 
currency of the country, having been taken into confideration ; and it appearing 
to the Company, that from ignorance or mifreprefentation the gold coins were 
rated many per cent, above their due proportion of value to die filver coin : It 
is therefore appointed that in future, no gold coin whatfoever lhall carry any 
legal denomination with refpefl to rupees, either filver or current; but fhall 
pals in payment as merchandize according as parues may agree. 

But confidering that there has been at all times feme gold coins, either ftruck 
in Bengal, or received into Bengal from other countries ; and confidering alfo 
the great ufcfulncfs of fuch gold coins, both for fupporting a correfpondence 

in 
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.in trade v/Ith provijxes v;here gold coins circulate as current money, and for 
augmenting the quantity of circulation, which from the various abuies men- 
tioned has been diminifhing for fome time paft, the Company have thought 
fit to make the foUovfing regulations : 

That gold bullion may be delivered to the affay-mafters, at all the Com- 
pany’s mints, -who Iliall reduce it to Bengal ftandard, viz. to T’^fine. That, 
in like manner, it lhall be received by the mint-mafters, when ftamped by the 
afTay-mafier, and lhall at the deduction of one per cent, upon the weight, as the 
price of coinage, be delivered to the proprietor in ftandard gold rupees of one 
ficca weight, or in the multiples of fuch rupees as die proprietor lhall requeft. 

That no gold coin ftiall. be made of left weight than one Ccca, or below 
the finenefs of the Bengal ftandard. 

That whereas the current money of Madras is in gold pagodas, of the 
w.eight of 2 dwts. 4 44 grains, and of the finenefs of Sdj- ; it follows that 

100 

3.6602 gold pagodas of lawful weight and finenefs are of the value of one 
gold rupee. Therefore, it is declared that the currenc)’ of pagodas in Bengal, 
and the currency of gold rupees in Madras lhall be regulated according to 
the following proportion, viz. That too gold rupees lhall paft for 3S6.02 
pagodas j and that too pagodas lhall paft for 25.^0$ gold rupees. 

And farther, if it lhall happen that any tranfaftion or payment lhall take 
place bchvcen the inhabitants of Bengal, in which it lhall be neceflary to con- 
vert the value of gold coins of foreign nations into the gold rupees above- 
mentioned, in all fuch cafes, the value of foreign coins lhall be converted at 
one per cent, below their intrinCe value, when compared with the gold rupees 
of Bengal; die faid one per cent, being the deduftion to be taken at the mint 
for recoining gold, cxclufive of the cxpcncc of refining above Ipecified. 

But 
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• feut, in relpeft tliat the pagodas of Madras, and the gold rupees of Bengal 
■ nre coined under the fame authority; it is declared, that they fhall pafs current 
in their refpe( 5 tive diftrifts for their intrlnflc value, without the deduftion of 
any batta or price of coinage whatfoever. 

Thefe are the regulations wliich appear to be the moft expedient for re- 
moving the prcfent confufion in the coin and current money of Bengal ; and 
thefe are alfo wliat appears to be the moft confiftent both with principles and 
common fenfc. 

I am forry however to obfcrve, that they are not fuch as can be executed 
without inconvenience, and even lofs to the Company. Paft abufcs muft be 
followed by future lofles. 

I have obftrved that no pare of the emolument of railing the denomination 
of the coin by recoinage, has hitherto fallen to the lliare of the Company. But 
If this arbitrarily raifing of the coin has already taken place to the profit of indi- 
viduals, can any perfon advife the Company, by an operation equally arbitrary, 
to cut it off, to the prejudice of thofe who have honefVly received in pajTnent 
this coin, thus arbitrarily raifed ? 

The ficca rupees of the eleventh fun, which according to cuftom fliould 
have fallen 3 per cent, in September laft, have been fupported at their full 

All funat rupees recoined have been aUb raifed to ficcas. Were the Com- 
pany at once to retrench this extraordinary batta of about 5 per cent, and order 
all rupees whatfoever of full weight and ftandard finenefs to be received at 1 1 o 
^ fupees 
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rupees current for loo and no more, would not tliis be breaking faith ^Yith die^ 
public, at the time they propofe to eftablilfa it ? 

What part therefore appears to be thamoft rational to be taken ? 

From the lights 1 have received, I Ihould advife to repeal the regulation of ’ 
j 771, as being done without the authority of the Company: Toreftorethe- 
former policy as to ficca rupees : To allow them to become funats, according 
to the accuftomed battas, the fecond and third years of their currency : To 
cut off the profit gained by the mint in coining ficca rupees for the future; - 
To ifiue whatever filver rupees may be coined, at the rate of 110 current 
rupees for the 100: To appoint that new rupees Jhould no more be called 
ficcaf^ but fiher ntpees, in order neither to perplex the accounts which arc kept 
i^ificcaSy nor to diminilh the value of the Company’s revenue which is paid in 
ficcau 

By the regulation above-mentioned, it has been- provided, that whoever 
owes a fum of ficca rupees, lhall fpecifically pay the fiimc at the rate of 116 ^ 
rupees current, for every 100 ficca rupees contained in. his obligation. 

Now, while this extraordinary batta was allowed upon the ficca rupees, , 
they were in commerce really wortli 16 per cent, better than the current. There 
is therefore no rcafon why any perfon Ihould gain or lofc upon the taking , 
away of this arbitrary batta. An example will make this plain ; 

A. and B. have each a farm of the yearly rent of 100 rupees } A. is obliged 
to pay ficca rupees, B. is obliged to pay in dufi mafia rupees. Will it not be 
allowed that A. pays 6 per cent, more rent ; and, confequcntly, carteris paribus, 
that his farm is 0 per cent, better than the farm of B. ? 


Suppofe 
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Suppofe then, that the extraordinary batta on the ficca rupees is taken off", . 
and that what was formerly Jicca ihould become Jiher rupees is there any 
reafon why tlie rent of A. ihould bs brought upon a level with the rent of B. 
and that the landlord Ihould lofe 6 per cent, upon his rent ? Certainly no. 

Confequently, A. will with reafon he obliged to pay for his farm ii6 current 
rupees, and B. will continue to pay no current rupees. By this method of 
arranging the matter, I do not perceive any lofs the Company, will fuftain • 
beyond what they have done in time path ^ 

There will certainly be no lols to the Company irr ilTuing the new filver ' 
rupees at xio current for the loo filver rupees; fince the Company cannot 
fay they ever put any of this imaginary batta as a real value into their ac- 
counts. And the 2 per cent, upon the coinage, will 1 imagine fufficiently 
defray the expence. 

It may be faid, that fuch a regulation may ftop the mints ; becaufo it was on 
account of this batta on ficcas that coin was brought to the mint. 

To this objeftion I anfwer, that if the other regulations concerning light 
coin, and low ft.indard be obforved ; and if the mint be laid open to every 
perfon who has fuch light coin in his hand, he will, nay he muji carry it to the 
mine } becaiife he will not be able to make a payment with it any other way. 

If light and bafe coin be proferibed in circulation as monej*, what can any 
man do with it ? He who owes muft pay; and when a man has filver, and 
that his filver can be turned into money, his cxcuft for having no money will 


never 
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never be admitted by any body. This is common ienie, it is an univerfal pnn- 
•ciple, and the experience of all nations proves it to be true* 

If light and bale coin be allowed to circulate as money, then indeed nobody 
will go to the mint, and it is in order to bring it to the mint,' that fuch coin 
ought to be profcribed. 


Caufes the Scarcity of Coin in Bengal^ and of the 
Methods which may he employed to lejfen the bad Confeqttences 
thereof 

T he complaints of a fcarcity of coin in Bengal, once fo finrous for its 
wealth, are fo general that the faft can hardly be called in queftlon. 

The revolutions of government in Hindollan, the ravages by foreign con- 
querors, and domeftic tyrants, have no doubt, on one hand carried off the trea- 
fures, as on the other they have interrupted the trade and induftry of the 
inhabitants, wKich for many ages had been the means of heaping tliem up. 

Before die cxidence of an interna! revenue, in favour of European nations 
who traded in the commodities of the country, an equivalent in filvcr was 
conftantly brought from Europe for the balance of Indian goods exported from 
Hindoftan. 

But upon the Eaft-India Company's acquiring o -revenue, exceeding by very 
•far thegreateft invedments of Indian goods, the importation of filvcr into India 

ceaTed 
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ccafc.! fiO:ii the par: of England j but the exportation of goods v/ent on never* 
thelefs, confequently the induftry of the workman was paid for with the 
money of hts own country. 

The confequence of this was, to dlminlfli greatly, if not quite to abforb that 
fund of domeftic induftry, from the exportation of which the country drew every 
year new trcafures from foreign nations- 

There is no nation any ways converfant in trade, which does not exchange 
fome commodities againftthofe of the nations with whom it trades, and if there 
be wealthy people in fuch countries, they will retain their tafte for foreign 
luxuries, even although the confiimption of them Ihould be prejudicial to their 
native country. We are not theretbre to fuppoie that Bengal has been an 
cxcepdon from the general rule. Confequendy the good| exported from Ben- 
gal by the Englilh, having occafioned no importation of money from England 
in return, the importation of goods from England, and from their Indian neigh- 
bours, muft have been, paid with the money of Bengal exported, to the diminution 
of the general fund. 

The articles of importation into Bengal as far as they are not compenfated 
with the exportation of their own commodities, not bought up with the very 
money of the country, is therefore one article of drain from their original 
wealth. 

The lecondl DioTl mention, "is the Ipecic earned outby the Company for the 
China market, which in the fpacc of three yeais, amounts to about 720000!. 
Hcrling. 

The third is, the annual fubfidy p^d to the Great Mogul, which is fent out 
of Bengal, and never returns. 


P 
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The fourth is, the money laid out In buying diamonds. 

The Company confidering the diamonds of the country as no way ufeful for 
carrying on circulation, permitted the exportation of them. The conlequence 
.was, that pre/ents which othenvi/e would have been made in coin, were made 
in jewels ; and as the jewels in the country were of a limited extent, and that 
there are no diamond mines in Bengal, the coin was fent out of Bengal for the 
purchafe of the diamonds, and was virtually exported to the diminution of their 
wealth. 

The fifth drain is the lending of money to forci^ nations trading to India : 
Such as the French, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes } all thefe nations have a trade 
to Hindoftan, China, and other parts of India. 

The Dutch carry on this trade, and pay a great part of their inveftments 
every where in Ipiceries, which are the produft of their own dominions, the 
ipice ifiands. 

This is a fund the mofl: extenfive, and the moft inexhauflible : Extenfive, 
becaufc fpiceries are a necefiary of life to mofl of the Indian people: In- 
exhanftiblc, becaufc nature produces a new fupply every year. 

It is a qucllion worthy of difquifition, whether the Iplce iflands do not pro- 
duce to "Holland more clear revenue, than aB our EaTt-lndia Company can 
realifc from their fettlements in Afia. A revenue colleftcd at a fmall cxpcnce ; 
adminUlcrcd with the Icfs afaulc, becaufc infltad of confiding in money, it 
confids in natural produce j and becaufc the countries which produce ic^ not 

being 
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bem» cxpofed to foreign enemies, the enormous cKpence of armies and fleets, is 
entirely faved. 

Thefe circumftances confidered, it follows, that the Dutch have left occafion 
for filver, in carrying on their Indian trade, than any other European nation, 
Great-Britain excepted. Whatever money, however, is borrowed by the 
Dutch, French, Danes and Swedes, from Britiih fubjcfts refiding in the fettle- 
ments belonging to the Eaft-India Company, may very juftly be put down as an 
article of drain from the coin in queftion. 

The French, Swedes, and Danes, among other branches of Indian trade, lend 
each two ibips to China yearly, from which country they import above fix 
millions of pounds weight of tea j the greatefl: part of which is from the 
French ports in our neighbourhood, fmuggled in upon the coafts of Britain 
and Ireland, and into our fettlements in America and the Weft-Indies. 

The China trade Is what requires fthtr the moft of any. The only method 
for the French, Danes, and Swedes, to procure this commodity, is by converting 
the return of tlieir trade into bilk upon Cadix, where at a great cxpcnce they 
procure filver. 

if they can borrow money from Britifii fubjefls in our Eaft-India fcttle- 
ments, at a lower rate than they can procure it at Cadix, there is little doubt 
but they will do itj and if Britifii fubjefts can lend money to thofe nations at 
a higher rate than what they can procure to themfch'cs by remitting through 
the calh of the Eaft-India Company, there is little rcafon to doubt of their ac- 
cepting fuch offers. 


Bcfides 
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BsHdcs the China trude cf thofe nations, concerning v/hich v-'c arc ‘now 
enquiring; namely, the French, Dutch, Danes, and Sv/edes : ^The French 
occafion a drain peculiar to themfelvcs ; They have confiderable fettlements 
on the coaft of Choromandel, and they luve occafion for money to make their 
inveftments there. The money therefore they borrow from the Englilh in 
Bengal, they carry out of the country never to return } and confequently this 
alfo may be ftated as anatlier ardclc of drain. 

Upon the whole, with relpedt to the lending to foreigners, wemay conclude, 
that whatever fum be lent, more than what is inveflcd by the borrowers in the 
country of Bengal, is drained from thence. I Jiave pointed out the intereft 
they may have to carry the coin away, in order to counterbalance the common 
opinion, of there being little lofs to Bengal from the lending of money to foreign 
nations i becaufe it Is fuppofed to be inverted in merchandize theprodufl: of 
Bengal. 

The llxth drain is a confcquencc of the internal fituation ofHindoftan. 
The Company's fettlements are environed by many hoftile nations : This of 
necelTity draws the army towards the frontier. The expence of an army is 
very great, and one great part of this cxpencc isirsfubliftence. 

■Whoever furnilhes any article for the confumption of an army, makes the 
price it is bought with his own ; confequcntly all the mon^ fpent for ar- 
ticles furniflied by the neighbouring countries, is loft to Bengal. The extent 
of this article may be enquired into by the Company ; a hint is fufficient to 
call their attention towards an objeft of fo great moment. • 


At 



At fetting out I obferved, that every tWng exported from Bengal for value 
received from abroad, not paid for out of the Company’s revenues, was an ar- 
ticle of augmentation of the coin. That every thing imported from whatever 
quarter, and paid for with the money of Bengal was an article of drain. 

This being eftablilhed, I muft ftate, as the feventh article of drain, what- 
ever raw-filk, cotton, or other merchandize fit for manufafture is imported 
from other nations, unlefs as far as it is paid for by the exchange of commo- 
dities. 

The importation of the raw materials fob manufadtute is in general a mofl: 
.profitable branch of trade to an induftrious nation. But if we fuppofe thele 
materials, when manufadlured, to be exported without any value received in 
return from abroad, the confequencewith refpedl to theobjedt now under con- 
fideration, will be the fame as if fuch raw materials were manufadlured for the 
confumption of the inhabitants thcmfelves. Such manufadlures therefore, 
when adlually confumed in Bengal, will contribute to augment the luxury of 
that country at the expence of its wealth ; and when exported by the Company 
they will add to the wealth of the Company, when realized into money, at their 
London falcs, but ftill at the cxpence of the wealth of Bengal. 

The eighth and laft drain I fhall mention, is the money fent by the Com- 
pany from Bengal to Madras and Bombay. The extent, as well as the ne- 
ccITity of this drain is fo well known to the Company, that it is here ftated 
for memory only. 

Thefe are the drains which occur to me from the very flender knowledge 1 
have of the trade of Bengal. 


J mun 
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'I muft obfcn-e upon the whole, that I have confidefed Bengal as a country 
by itfdf, not as making a part of Himloftan.' 1 have made no allowance for 
the profitable branches of trade, which fome parts of Hindoftan may carry on 
with Perfu, Arabia, and other countries. We mult not in tliis enquiry con- 
found things which ought to be kept feparate. If riches flow into the large 
continent of Hindoltan, we miifi: enquire by vrhat means they come to center 
in Bengal. We have confidered ex'cn the monej’ fent to the Great Mogul, as 
a drain from Bengal ; w'c cannot therefore reckon as a recruit, what money 
may come to Hindoltan, unlefs we can trace its progreG to the country in 
queflion. 

I mult further obferve, that therclearch I have made concerning the drains 
from the Bengal treafure, has been done with a view to direct a better iR<{fiirY 
into thofe important affairs. Until the abules and the defefts in the policy of 
a people can be knov/n wicli accuracy, it is impoflible to devjfe a remedy for 
them. This cannot be done but on the Ipot j and when it is done, the vice 
itfelf will belt point out its cure. 

Thefc are the drains which carry off the Ipecle from Bengal, and very con- 
fiderable they appear to be, although I cannot make a juft elbmatc of them. 

But let us compare the prefent fituatlon 'of that country, bad as it is, with 
that of the fame country before the Company became proprietors of the re- 
venue, which has in a great meafure (topped the influx of filver from Europe. 

This we are enabled to do from the following palTage in Mr. Mandevile’s 
Letter, dated Nov. 27, 1750, and publiflied in the Mifcellanics, page 2. 

“ As the King’s revenues, and other money (fays Mr. Mandevile) are annually 
“ fent to the Mogul’s court at Dehli, the money is fent in new coined ficca 

“ rupees. 
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“ rupees j therefore not only the bullion but allb the rupees of other provinces 
** imported into Bengal, in tlie courle of trade, are every year new coined in 
“ die Bengal mintj and this fv/ceps away almoft all the filver, coined or un- 
coined, which comes into Bengal •, it goes to Dchli, from whence it never 
*• returns to Bengal 5 fo that afcerfuch treafiire is gone from Muxadavad, there 
“ is hardly currency enough left in Bengal to carry on any trade, or even to go 
to market for provifions and necelTaries of life, ’till the next fliipping arrives 
“ to bring a frefh fupply of filver.” 

Now if there be no exaggeration in diis account of the currency of Bengal, 
before the Company got pofleffion of it ; what conclnfions are we to draw from 
it with relpedt to the currency at prefent? a country fwept almoft clear of all 
its coin once in a year, and filled with it every year by new importations ! can 
fuch a country ever have been very rich? I think it cannot : And what can be 
the effefts of the prefenc drains compared to this ? The Company certainly may 
know what quantity of filver they uftd formerly to import into Bengal. They 
may from this eftimatc what the reft of the European trade may have yearly 
amounted to. They may even difeover the yearly amount of what ufed to be 
fcnt to the King to Dehli. 

This Drain at leaft to Dchli is pretty well retrenched ; and a greater could 
not be. So if wc co.mpare Mr. Mandevilc’s account with the prelent ftatc of 
affairs, I think Bengal muft be a gainer upon the whole. Ic is in Bengal not 
in London that queftions like tWs arc to be tcfolvcd. 

I fliall now confider, firft, what remedies may be applied for ftopping, or at 
leaft for diminifhing the drains complained of; fecondly, what rcfources may 
be opened for compenfating fuch loflcs as cannot be avoided *, and laftly, what 
contrivances may be invented for augmenting the currency of this country. 

With 
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With rcfpcft to the great influence which the acquifltion of the territorial 
property of the Eaft-India Company has had in intercepting the influx of money 
into Bengal, it is in vain to think of a remedy without facrificing the intereft of 
Great-Britain, and of the Company itfclf to that of Bengal, AU therefore that 
can be done in this particular, is to carry on the trade to the befl: advantage for 
the Company and for this nation, confiftently with the permanency of it. 
Not to kill the hen which lays the golden eggs, but to feed her andpreferve her* 

As long as the Eaft-India Company continued to be merely a fociety of 
Inerchants, trading to Bengal, it was their interefl, and that of the mother 
country, to export thither every article of Britifli luxury, as well as manu* 
faftures. 

The more of thefe they could import into India, the lefs filver was required 
for their trade : But now that this very country is in a manner our own, if we 
wifli long to draw advantage from it, we mull endeavour to indemnify it for 
the gratuitous exportation of the many manufaftures which we formerly bought 
wth filver fent thither. » 

Inftead therefore of fumilhing them with articles of European luxury, which 
we have enumerated as one article of drain to their treafure, we ought to fall 
upon every expedient to procure for them articles of raw productions from 
e\'eiypart of the world. We ought to encourage every branch of trade be- 
tween them and the Indian nations ; and wc ought to protect the induftrious 
inhabitants from the rapine and extortions of their Indian as well as of their 
European lords. 


Several 
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Several means of executing tlxis plan will occur as we go along, and it is 
unnecefiaiy to anticipate them in this place. 

The deficiency of the Bengal currency, is in no reipeftfoprgudicialtoGreat- 
Britain, as by checking the China trade, which we have mentioned as the 
fecond drain. 

Could the annual inveftments for the fingle article of the tea brought into 
Europe by the French, Danes, and Swedes, be made by the Company out of the 
revenues of Bengal, the Indian trade of thele three nations would foon be 
deftroycd. 

With rcfpcft to the Dutch, they will ever continue the moft formidable 
competitors to thcEnglilh Company. While /pices grow, they will have little 
occafion for filvcr at the China market. 

For the China trade therefore, the Company, I am afraid, will be obliged to 
feck for fuch refources, from the filver which will flow in upon them from the 
fales of their own goods. 

The Eaft India Company have imported, during the three laft years, about * 
iy* millions of pounds weight of tea*, in which time have been fold about 
24 i millions of pounds ; and of which 24 4- millions of pounds have been 
-exported 3 -4 millions} and government has received for duties on teas during 
the above period of time, about two millions one hundred and fifty thou/and 
pounds fterling. 

The quantity of foreign teas belonging to the French, Dutch, Danes, and 
Swedes, fmu^led into Britain, Ireland, andAmerica, is eftimated at four millions 
of pounds weight. The return of this trade is chiefly in money ; but be it 
in what it will, it is always an article of balance of trade againll us. Would it 
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rot therefor^ bfe an advantage for Grcat-BriCain,- that the Company fhould cn- 
grofs fo much of tlie tea trade, at leaft/al to fupply the confumption of the 
Britifli dominions, at whatever cxpencc of iilver fuch inveflments might be 
made ? And, Would it not Bfe for thd ad^/ahtage of G/4aj:-Britain, that ftich 
dddilAloris of the Coftom-Hotife duci£^ fliould be grafted tip’oVt the exportation of 
teas, as Ihould enable the Company to undcr/cU their rivals in every market? 

It is no objeftton againft this prc^ofal to fay, that government would thereby 
prove affiftlng to the fmiiggling trade, to the prgudicc of the revenue. Becaulc 
there is no reafon to relax any thing of the Icverity of the laws againft fmuggling, . 
or of the care to prevent it. The objc«ft to be obtained, is to indemnifyGrcat- 
Britain for the exportation of their coin, carried off by the fmugglers ; and fince 
you'cannot ftop fmuggltng; hisgood,lthink,torenderitasJittleprejudicialas 
poffible to ourfelvcs, and' as little’profitable as poflibie to our rivals in the 
Indian trade. « 

In the next place there can be no loft in granting drawbacks on the exporta- 
tion of a quantity of teas, which never will be imported, except in conildcratioa 
of fuch drawbacks. 

At a time when the balance of the trade of Grcat-Britain is lb very low, can 
it be faid that the amount of the v/holc Cuftom-Houfe duty upon tea is able- 
to compenfate the advantage of fo great an article of exportation as this would 
become, were the India Company to undertake, in conjunftion with the Dutch, 
the monopoly of tea for all Europe and America 2 

The great quanrity of tea brought to Europe, Is or may be very eaftly after- 
tained. It is very certain that the whole demand for that article is amply 
fuppUed s confcqucntly the extent of the undenaking may be calculated. 

We 
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VTe know that the French, Danes, and Swedes cannot procure tea in China 
cheaper tlian the Eaft-India Company j nay ccrtainiy not fo cheap. We know 
that the Dutch cannot Inveft in fpicerics for the China market, beyond the de- 
mand for fpiccries in that market} and we may be certain that at prefentthey 
inveft to the utmofl: extent of that demand. The Eaft-India Company are not 
therefore to attempt to rival the Dutch in this brafich of trade : All they have 
to do is to makegood the deficiency of the Dutch teas for the fupply of Europe- 
and America. 

By follot^ing this plan, and by fending filver from Europe to the amount of 
all the teas impotted, the Company will ftop the great drain of fiJvcr from Ben- 
gal, concerning which tvc have fpoken : This at the fame time will ruin the 
China trade of the French, Swedes, and Danes ; and at no greater expence to* 
Great-Britaift than what fhe pays at prefent to fmugglcrs, who enrich the foreign 
Companies. And if the Cuftom-Houfe duty upon tea exported be facrificed for 
obtaining this great end, the balance of the trade of the nation will be propor- 
tionally augmented. 

The third drsuir mentioned, is the money annually fent to the Great l^ogul. 
It is not eafy to find a remedy for this, unlefs the Company fhould think fit to 
relax fo far the rigour of their regulations, as to permit their fervants to accept 
of prefents from this great princ6, or to make him pay an equivalent in one way 
of other for the money he rctelves. This might be done by introducing the 
trade of European luxuries into Ws court, by which fome part, at leaft, of what 
he gets, might be drawn back again. 

The drain occafioned by the exportation of diamonds, was mentioned merely 
as a hint, irt order to draw the attcimod of the Company towards the confe- 

quence 
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quence of prefents, which formerly were more familiarly beftowed upon indivi- 
duals than now, when more order and regularity are introduced into the govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

All therefore that is necefTary to be done is to check the graiuJtms exportation 
of diamonds j or in other words the prclents which are made in them ; and to 
put the diamond trade in return for coral and other rich commodities, under 
the bell regulations confident with the liberty of jl 


The fifth article of drain was in conlcqucnce of lending money to foreign 
nations, engaged in the Indian, but principally in the China and Choromandel 
trade. • 

It has been faid, that whatever fum is lent to thofe foreigners, more than what 
they inveft in Bengal goods, isadrainupon Bengal. Theft proportions I could 
not afeertain, and therefore I contented m)’ftlf with pointing out both the ufts 
which foreigners had for money in China and Choromandel, and the methods 
they fell upon to procure filvcr > namely, cither from Cadix, or from the Com- 
pany’s ftrvants j taking it for granted, that they would provide it wherc^’cr 
they could find it on the moft reafonable terms. 

I have laid all that is necclTiry concerning the poflibility of flopping the 
China drain. If Europe and America be provided with China goods (which 
>vcre confidcred under the anicic of tea) by filver fent from Europe j this I think 
will ftop the drain of filvcr from Bengal to China. 


But as long as the Company’s ftrvants have money, which they wi/h to ftnd 
<0 Europe, nothing win prevent them fro-m lending ir to foreigners, excer't the 

danrrr 
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danger of trufting to their credit, or a more advantageous offer for the loan of ic 
to the Company. In proportion as the operations propofed to be performed 
for monopolizing the China trade Ihall meet with fuccefs, the credit of 
foreign companies will decline upon one lide, and their demand for 
borrowing will diminifh on the other. Again, In proportion as the ex- 
pences of the Company rtiall increale, particularly, if ever they propofe to 
fortify their frontier, againfb the invafions of their neighbours, they muff 
borrow money i and thefe fehemes will provide an outlet for whatever 
may remain in the hands of their fervants. * But leaving thefe confider- 
ations, and others which might be mentioned, to work effedts proportionate to 
their caufes, I imagine ic muff ever be the intereft of the Company to facilitate 
the inveftment of the property belonging to their fervants, in a way fo beneficial 
to the fervants, as to cut off their defire of lending money to tliofc who are the 
Company’s rivals in trade. 

I have been informed, that large fums of money are yearly lent out to the 
occupiers of the lands of Bengal, in order to advance the improvement of the 
foil. That the intereft exadted for fuch loans is exorbitant, becaufc the repay- 
ment of the capital is precarious. Could ponefllons therefore be rendered defs 
precarious j could induftry be put more under the proiedlion of law', this outlet 
alone might prove the beff remedy agjinfl foreign loans, as well as the beff 
expedient for improving the lands, and confequently for incrcafing the revenues 
of the Company. 


Many and great are the objeflions againll fortifications, cfpecially on the frontiers, where 
ihey will increale ihe fixth drain : But withoot forcrelTes there is no keeping poiTclIion of an open 
country, environed by ftates who are powerful in the field. An expence eifenlial for prefervation 
cannot be atoided ; let it then be tunied to the bell account, namely, the flopping of this 
hurtful drain. 


s 


The 
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The fixth drain, occafioned by the refidcnce of armies upon the frontiers of 
Bengal, is involved in fgch intricacies that it is very difficult topropofe a re- 
medy for it. It has been faid, tliat on fuch occafions the army muft be provided 
•with neceflaries from countries, not under the dominion of the Company, filled 
with the worft and moft unequal coin ; the denomination of which is however 
raifed (according to the cuftom of the country) far beyond its intrinfic value. 
From this would proceed a prodigious lofs, were the armies paid in the good 
and equal coin, which I now foppofe to be introduced into the Company’s 
fetdements. 

In this cafe, I bcUcvc the Company cannot do better than to make an agree- 
ment with the moll intelligent fhroffs to be met with, and to leave to them and 
to the officers of the army to condufl their own affairs. 


The Company, I fuppole, is to gain nothing from the army by this flepj 
fuch a mcafure would be inconfiflent with fair dealing ; and were any thing of 
this nature attempted, the army would be difladsfied, the Ihroffs would gain an 
afeendant over them, and the benefit of the contrivance would be lofl. Whereas 
by regulating a fair tarif of payments, and fccuring areafonable profit to the 
Ihroffs, every foldier would come In for his fliare of the profit. But whatever 
bad coin might, in conrcqucncc of this manoeuvre, happen to circulate upon the 
frondcr, muft not be allowed to have any courfc in payments within the coun- 
try i nor is there any occafion it fliould ; becaufe we are going upon the fup- 
pofition that fuch coin is ncccflary to be provided for the external expcncc only 
of the army, and no balance of payments can poffibly, on fuch occafions, come 
into Bengal from the other frontier countries. 


I need 
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armies from R ’• “ “ %P'y 'he confumption of fuch 

fortreffisb •Ir™®'* “would be, to have good 

firve as or ' r convenient fituations, which map 

c«s. '--"''^bitants and their 

to fed T ‘'™"’ “ty '■>= fitPPlies of coin fent 

wore tha Tffi “‘•''dotages attending it, are 

“ote than fufficent to compenfate the inconveniencies. 


Methods 'which snay be stfed for extending Cireulation by 
the Means of Paper Credit. 

T us now fuppofe, that the nature of the drains which tend to dimlnilh 
for ft' Bengal have been pointed out, and that the methods 

Of re hfying the abufes, have been underilood as hints for making more accu- 
rate difcoveries upon the true llate of thefc important objedts. The next objefts 
Jnquiry, arc the proper methods for accelerating circulation ; for by 
accelerating the circulation of the coin you have, )’ou virtuaUf ihereafe the quan- 
of it- that is to fay, a Icls quantity will be ncce/Tary forperformino- 
*«efainepurpofes. 

The great branch of circulation in molt modem ftates, and in Bengal like the 
4s the coUedtion of the public revenue, and the expenditure of ir. Promp- - 
^‘^ude, and punctuality in this particular, work llrongly by example upon a'cry 
private tranfaftion. 

The 
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The -rdvenues of Bengal are, properly ipeaking, the land rents of the coun- 
try. Thefe have at all rimes been let in farm by the fovereign, to fubas, 
nabobs, and the greater fubje^ls, who paying a fixed tribute to the prince, 
parcelled out their diftridts to perfons of an inferior rank : Each of the/e in his 
fmaller department did the fame, until thelmseftin thisfubordination oflelTees 
colledted his proportion from the labourers of the land. 

We need not travel fo far as Bengal to find examples of tiiis ceconomy. The 
cuftom of farming everj' branch of revenue was verj’ common over all Europe, 
not many centuries ago *, and the method of fanning v/holc eftates, orofeoUeft- 
ing the rents of landed property by an interpoled perfon, is at this day very well 
known in France. The cuftom of letting leafes of very extended property in 
land, to people who farm it out, differs very little from die fyftem of Bengal. 

Befides the great lofs to the Company in continuing to follow this plan ; the 
unheard of extortions, and the opprcfljon of the body of the people, which are 
the confequenccs of it, call loudly for a change of management. 

The money paid by the labourers of the ground, is at prefent intcmipred in 
its courfe, at every change of hands, until by the repeated fliro.ffage, it comes at 
laft reduced, as I may fay, to a fliadow, into die Company’s treafure. This 
abufe is felt, and acknowledged by every body, and unlcfs it be reformed, the 

revenues of the Company muft daily diminifli, and be in ihetnean time very 
precarious. 

It is no doubt an arduous talk to undertake lb great a reformation but ab- 
folutc power, fupported by juftice and common fenfe, will get the better of 
obftaclcs, which in other countries would be unfurmount-able. 


It 
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It •vTiII require the greateft talents, and die beft information as to fads, ter 
bring fo great a change to a perfeft acecution. But let it be remembered, 
that William the Conquemr made a compleat furvey and valuation of a 
country lefs known to him, than Bengal is to the Eaft-India Company; and 
nothing prevents the Company from av^ing themfelvcs of the principles of 
the feudal fyftem of government, in the execution of their plan. 

If the whole lands of Bengal be valued: If a book be made out for every 
diftrift of the country, and for every city and principal town, and the rent pay- 
able to the Company by every pofleflion, be therein fpecjfied, it will be an eafy 
matter to cftablifh a fort of quit rent which may be payable by the whole diftriiSV, 
to fome man of confequence, who may be confidcred as the fuperior lord of if, 
without giving him any jurllHiftion which may enable him to opprefi tlie people, 
or interrupt the fettled plaa for levying the revenue. By this regulation the 
rents of the lands will pafs dircftly from the occupier Into the hands of the 
Company, the circulation of money will be quicker; the revenue will be greatly 
augmented, and feveral of the moll: conhdcrable people will be provided with 
revenues, independent of everyone but the Company; inftead of the wealth of 
the country being fwallowed up, as at prelent by the IhrolFs, a fet of people of no 
confequence fo* fupporting the authority of government, but who, like a can- 
ker-worm are contrived to prey upon the vitals of the ftate. 

Were this firll part of this plan put in execution, another may be made to 
fucceed. 

The labourers In Bengal arc for the moll part manufafturers ; part of their 
rents, inftead of being made payable in ficca rupees, might be made payable in 
goods ; and Stamp offices might be cftablilhed to afcertiun their being made 
without dcfefh 


T 
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In tlie proximity of great cities, '^and in very populous diftrifts, granaries 
might be eftablifhed, and part of th^ rents might be received in grain for the 
fupply of markets, at a price proportionate to the plenty of the year. Even 
thefc granaries may be converted into banks for grain, according to a plan 
which may be contrived for the circulation of fubfiftence, and even of paper 
credit within a fmall diftrift. 

Thefe are mere hints 'which point out progreHIve improvement ; but were 
I here to enlarge upon them they might appear fo very chimerical, as even to 
difcredit the thought itfelf. Let it however be obferved, that what is here pro- 
pofed, is not intended to be executed by dint of authority. It is calculated fo 
as to execute itfelf, as foon as the utility of it is perceived, tand the credit of the 
Company is firmly cftabli/hed. 

I have without fuecefs inveftigated every principle upon which a paper 
currency, undfr the authority, and upon the credit of the Compat^, can be efta- 
blUhed. But the principle upon which this branch of credit is grounded, is 
totally incompatible with fovereign power. It is founded on private uriliy, 
and it has even occafion for a fuperior authority to keep it within bounds. 

Were the Company to open a bank in Bengal, Tuch as the Bank of England; 
were this bank ttf become there, as the other is in London, the center of all 
circulation ; and were it to get pofleflion of a great part of the coin of Bengal, 
what fecurity could be given, that upon a prefllng occafion, this trcafure might 
not be fpent in the defence of the country ? Were it made a bank purely of 
depofit, like the Banks of Amftcrdam, Venice, Nuremberg, and many others 
upon the continent ; the depofit contained in it would be expofed to the fame 
danger. Were ic cftablilhed upon the mortgage of land propert>’, and upon 
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the beft perfonal fecurity,' as the banks eftabliihed in Scotland are ; the for- 
mer inconvenience would not indeed be fo great, becaufe the quantity of the 
bank treafure never could carry lb high a proportion to the notes in circu- 
lation. But on the other hand, where is there to be found a folid property in 
land to be mortgaged for fuch an immenfe quantity of paper as is the unavoid- 
able confequence of this plan of banking? And this growng deficient the 
powers of fuch a bank would be veiy limited.* 


• The drcumftancea of the time engage me to point oat the great difference there it between 
the drculation of paper by the Bank of England and by the Banks in Scotland. 

The paper of the Bank of England Iffues and is fecared upon a value in mniy belonging to the 
trade of England lodged in the Bank. The paper of the banks in Scotland iffues and is fecured 
land and perfinal ijiaitt in the pofTd&on of individuals, siot lodged in the banks, but mort- 
gaged to the banks. Both are fecure; bot both are not money. The bank paper of England 
Mprefents money ; the bank paper of Scotland reprelents lands and perfonal eftates, not mon^. 

Farther, the greateil part of the notes of the Bank of England muh return to it in Ids than {ixty 
days ; becaufe they are iffued n/m the dtfiount ofhUlt, not exceeding that term. The notes of the 
Scotch Banks, ijfuing vpon permamnt eihgatiom, may not return in many years. They accumulate 
therefore to a great fum, although they may at a particular time come upon the Banks all at once. 

^\^at is wanting therefore to facilitate the circulation in Scotland is, a method to coniert their 
land fecurtties into money, when occallan requires it. 

This is done % irtually, for a fliort time, by*a bill upon London. This bill being accepted by 
a man of credit in London, is difeounted at the Bank of England j but it mull be repaid in /Ixty 
days by drawing another bill, that is to fey, it mail be borrowed again for fixty days longer, by 
the fame operation, and fo progreffivTly. Were this loan to be made perpetual, iartead of being 
made for Cxty days, it would put an end to this conftant cirtulaticn, foju/lly complained cf- 
"■hich is nothing elfe than repeatedly borrowing the feme fum e»cry fitly davs. 

But 
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. A fyftcm of p3p:r credit, fimilar to that eftabliihcd in die colonies of North- 
America, where the paper is ifTued upon no other lecurity than the bare pro- 
mife of the colony to maltc it ef^ftual, with an obligation to receive it in pay- 
ment of their taxes j but without providing any fund to pay upon demand, 
either the capital contained in tlte note in Ipccihc coin, or even an intereft cor- 
reiponding to the fum during the delay of payment, is fo defeifiive a Ichemc, 
and one fo liable to great objeftions, particularly to that of gradually debafing 
the value of their money of account, that I never can recommend it to the 
imitation of any trading nation. 

But altho’ I am of opinion that no Bank can be eftabliihed in Bengal ufu^r 
the authority cf the Compaiy^ with the fame advantages as in Europe, ‘where 


Bot tbe Bankof EsgUnd caima( with propriety kod to perpetuity; co notereo apon mortage 
for asy conTiderable time. The money they lend is not their own ; It u the money of the trade 
of England. Is it poQtble thererore that they Ibould lend this money upon land Iccurit)’, for any 
conCderable time ? No, certainly ; and were they to venture upon fuch a plan, their credit tvould 
become as precarious as that of any London banker, who ihould iix the money iatruUci with him 
upon funds, t^ltich he cannot conusacd at will. 

TheScotchBanks therefore, rauft produce to the eyes of thepnbllc, a certain fixed andpciperual 
fund of annual income : They muft next apply to Parliament, for an appropriation of this income 
to the purpofe of paying the annniiies itcured upon itj and there is no donbt of the Parliament, 
who every year appropriates the tolls upon bridges ud highn-ays, as a iecurity for borrowing 
money for the execution of foch works, ever refafiog to grant the appropriation of a certain 
fund in the hands of the Scotch Banks, for theparpole cf borrowing upon annuities for fupporting 
the aedit offo great apart of the kingdom. This will enable the Scotch Banks to borrow money 
in IxndoB, in order to'pay London debts, and it will deilroy the ruinous expedient of a perpetual 
drculaiion of bills drawn for obtaining a two months credit j which never can exlinguifli the 
capital, and which upon any diflrufl in the nltsnute feenrity of the drawer*, acceptors or indorftrs 
of foch biUi, is apt to throw crodii into the mofl viokot convulfioni. 


governments 
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governments are better eftablifhed, and property well fccured; flill I am far 
from believing that the circulation of Bengal may not be greatly aflifted by the 
\ife of paper currency* 

I have obferved above, that the lending of money to ftrangers, by the ler- 
vants of the Company who have a redundancy of wealth, contributed not a 
little to produce a drain of fpecic from Bengal. I have alfo hinted, that 
certain reafons might engage the Coihpany to borrow this money from them 
upon reafonable terms. 

From this circumftance, I think there is an opening for the cftabliflimcnt of 
. paper credit. 

Let us tlicn fuppofe the money borrowed by the Company from their fervants 
in India, to be fu/Rcient to compenfatc what the latter now lend to ftrangers. 

Were it propofed to them, either to fobferibe their claims upon the Com- 
pany, into a banking fund ; or to receive reimburfement from the Company, 
to the extent of what may be fubferibed by others for this purpofc •, this new 
fund may be divided into (hares, of rupees, transferable as tixe 

funds are in England, bearing per cent, intcreft, irredeemable by the Com- 
pany for years, and an cxclufivc privilege may be granted to the fub- 
feribers for the fame number of years, for the purpofc of carrying on a bank- 
ing trade •, by the ilTuing of notes in the dilcounting of good bills payable in 
days 5 or in confideration of pledge* of treafure, jewels or precious ef- 
fefts depoRted in the Bank : Or upon the mortgage of good property, and the 
belt perfonal fccurity, for fuch length of time as may be judged reafonable and 
fafe : Or in the purchafe of gold and filvcr ; Or laftly, for advancing certain 
^ fums 
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fiinii of monc)' to (he Cbmpanyi'.opon the fecurity of their annual revenue, 
recording to the pradice of the Bank of England.' All thefe anicics of credit 
to be given in confideration of fuch rates of intcreft, as th'e Company may- 
feem reafonable ; and as the fame may be regulated by the Company, in the 
charter to' be by them granted to the faid Banking Company. ’ 

^ut the f^d Banking Company lhall be piohiblted from launching out into 
any precaHous’objefl 'of commerce; or from ifluing their paper upon any 
other fecurities, except thofe above Ipccified. Under .thefe and fuch other- 
regulations as the Eaft-India Company may think proper to add, this banking 
company may’ be Irud open to natives as well as Europeans. -It may begin 
to difeount biiJs and notes of hand at ihort dates, which it may renew accord* 
xng to the goodnefs of the fecurity ; and the Eaft-India Company may with 
fafety receive.in payments the paper it iflUcs upon difebunting fuch bills and 
noteSr to the extent of . the monej* owing by themfelves ; Or they may fur- 
nifli out of their treafures what coin may be necclTary for the ready difeharge 
of fuch notes as may be prefented for payment at tJic Bank. 

It will no doubt be neceffary that the managers of the banking trade Ihould 
quarterly lay before the proprietors an exaft ftatc of the notes in circulation, and 
of the fecurities received by the Bank, at the time of tlieir being i/Tued. And for 
the greater fecurity againft the malverfation of thofe who are in the direflion' 
of thcBank, and who muft be chofen into the direftion by the body of propri- 
etors ; let it be declared, That the fum of in the banking Hock lhall 

be ncccfikry to entitle any one to be a diie£lor : And further, that the whole 
property (in India) of fuch direflors, lhall be pledged (while they hold their' 
office) as an additional fecurity for their good admlnillrauon. 


It 
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It IS impofiible to fay V7hat operations may be carried on by this Bankj. 
ind liow far It may in time extend its credit It may for this purpofe open 
offices m all the pnncipal cities of Bengal , which will be admirably well caU 
tulated for Calling in and recoining all the old and unequal com The IhrofFs 
will naturally become proprietors, and will lend their afiiftancc in this parti- 
cular, which IV ill be a douceur Tor them They will be employed in a trade 
fomething 1 ke what they now carry on , but it will be fo fenced in by proper 
regulations, that it will have every advantage and none of the inconveniencies 
of the prefent praftice 

If It be thought expedient to cftablilh granaries, or banks for the circulation 
of gram , this Company will be at hand for carrying on the operanop 

In fhort, ic IS impoflible to foretel the many advantages which may follow the 
eftablifhment of credit, fecured upon a folid fund of property m the hands and 
under the protection of the Company,-who are to have no (hare of the profit, and 
the greateft uitereft in preventing the iflumg of paper upon precarious 
fecuncy 

It would not I think be proper to admit any perfon of tlie council to be cither 
a governor, or a diredtor of this bank , but I think it would be expedient to fe- 
cure the property of the fund for the payment of the bank piqier, cxclufivc of 
all other engageintxics the banking company may contra^ 

If ne confidcr the rate of money m Bengal, there will be perhaps 8 per cent, 
upon the bank ftock, and 8 per cent, more upon difcounting loam, &c, both 
togeti cr will produce fo great an emolument as to engage people of wealth and 
property m the banking feheme Bclldes, the very nouon of danding upon a 
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folid_ and independent footing, will be extremely flattering to many of the 
natives. And as the ellablifhmcntis planned upon the fame principles as the 
Bank of England, it is natural to fuppofe that it may produce fimilar effefts 
in fupporting the credit of the Company on one hand, and in being fupportwl 
by the Company on the other. 

' As I have been inveftigating every method to improve and augment the 
riches and circulation of Bengal, I .cannot omit enlarging upon Ibme cir- 
cumftances relating to what I may call thcir foreign trade. 

I have endeavoured to jfind out a method for conducing thofe refburces which 
proceed from herfclf (namely, die money that Ihe at prefent poflefles) into a 
channel which may fee new engines to work in ordertoaugment circulation and 
encourage her manufadhires j inftead of lerving as a bate equivalent for thoft 
at prclcnt produced. This I hope will be accomplilhed by the eftablifhmcnt 
of a bank, which is a more profitable employment for the Bengal monty than 
fending it to our rivab in trade. 

The conlequcnce of this will be that more European filver will flow in 
upon her, from fourecs which we ourfclvcs at prefent are /hutting up. 

As foon therefore as the Company’s inveflments are made, and that the 
«inual revenues from certrin diftri£b arc paid, or credit given for them. Let 
all the bazars be thrown open to every foreign merchant. Let thefe be con- 
fidcred as the fellers cfjiher, not as the purchafers of goods. Let not the Com- 
pany grafp at the highcft profit poflible upon their trade i but let them be fa- 
tisfied with the higheft profits compatible with the profperity of the country 
whklvcnriches them. 


•Were 
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" Were this regulation eftabliflied, every ftranger who Ihould pretend to trade 
in a diftrid which is in arrear of rent to die Company, will be confidered as a 
fmugglcr, and the prolpeft of obtaining a free trade by the payment of their 
rents, will be a powerful motive for the inhabitants of every diftrid to make the 
promptitude of their payments a common caufe. 

• ' This will engage them to apply to the Bank, and in order to obtain relief from 
this quarter, they muft eftablilh their credit. 

In this view the Bank will be a check upon every one who may have it in 
his power to opprefs the labourer or the tnanufadurcr 5 bccaufe the profits of 
the Bank will depend much upon the credit of the inhabitants, and upon the 
prefervation of their property. 

What a new phenomenon in Bengal, a Shroff direftor of a bank, from a 
b\ood*fuckcr is become the proiedor of the labouring man \ Intereft docs all. 
He fucks the blood bccaufe it is his intereft ib to do : He gives his protedion 
from the fame motive. By direding the intereft of individuals to a proper ob- 
jed, good government is eftablUhed. 

• The foreign trade of Bengal is what alone can increafe her wealth, or at leaft, 
keep the cillern full in fpight of its many leaks. 

It is a general maxim, that exportations enrich a country, and that importa- 
tions impoverilh it. But this is to be underftood in the way of trade. 

. The exportations made from Bengal by the Eaft-India Company do not 
enrich it, any more than the importation of the fpoils of the world impoverUhed 
ancient Rome. ’ • * *■ • • . . 

The 
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The foreign iraac of Bengal, as X am now to conlMer it, iconfills la tiie 
materials fortbcifTnanufoftures, andin that part of ibdi manufafhires as is ibl4 
for money brought into the country; 

The raw materials are principally cotton, cotton-yam, and filk. The trade m 
thefe articles ought at leaft to be free, not clogged with any duty, left entirely in 
the hands of the iiarii’cs, andcycry protedion and encouragement ihould be given 
to thofe who arc concerned in it: Hvea bounties might be granted if ncceS^» 

That the manufaihires of Bengal need encouragement, is certain, fince die 
quality of goods is faid to be inferior to what it was fome years ago, while ibe 
prices are higher, and the fupply left. This nev'cr can bc-the opecation of trade. 
It muft proceed from Ibmc internal defcil, which ought to be well examioed 
into, and its caufes removed. • . 

That Ac inveftments of the Company Ibould be made in the beft goods and 
the choice 'of the tnarkec, as juft andaealbosble } but care Ihould betakento 
prevent the Company!s fervants from booming the purchafers of what rem ain s, 
witii a view to make a proGc upon in tl^ retail ro ftrangers. 

1 do norobjeft agamft this parchalc becaulc a profit upon it docs arifeto the 
fervants of the Company. This in my opinion Ihould rather be a reafbn fof 
approving tc, both in favour of the Icrvants, and becaufe it is a drawback 
upon the profits of thofe who rival the Company in Its trade. But when we 
confider Bengal to be a country belonging to the Company, expofed to many 
drains in confequcncc of this property, and to one among the reft, not incon- 
fiderable, viz. the price paid for the raw materials of all the goods exported hy 
the Co.npany without any profit to it will appear expedient to encou* 
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«g5 as mucli as^ofilble the faleofall thatw over the bveftments of tlieCompany, 
in fucli a ivay ^is to increaC: the demand of ftrangers, which cannot be fo well 
accottjplilhcd, as fay leaving a reafonablc profit both to manufadlurers and to 
foreign merchants. Had indeed Bengal no occafion for foreign refources, I 
fliould propofe no farther reftriftions on the Company's fervants in buying up 
goods upon their private account, than what might be neceflary for the pro- 
tedion of the manufadurcr. 

• To enter particularly into the regulations proper to be made with relpcft to 
the trade cf Bengal, requires the moft intimate knowledge of the ftate of every 
branch of it I (haU iKerefore content mylclf v/id' fuggefting the ot^cds of fiich 
regulations. Thefe I-ddce to be, 

'Firft, The branch of importations by the Company. As to this, the regula- 
tions will relate to the public Tales of the goods imported, and to the rules to bp 
followed by all thofe who are to vend fuch goods in every part of th? country. 
Uniformity mull here be obferved. If every purchafer be not intitled to the 
fame freedoms .if every purchafer be not fubjeded to the fame duties upon 
retail s and if thclc liberties and thefe burdens be not exadUy ^ecified j this 
branch of trade will neverikmrilh as it «ughi to dOj for the emolument of the 
Company, and the ready fupply of the confumer ; And as J am informed that 
tlicrc is very Ifttk abufc in this particular branch of trade, it will fwe as a 
good model for regulating die rcfl. 

Secondly, The inveftments of the Company for die European market. 
Here all proper encouragement muft be given to tnanufadlurcrs. If if bp 
thought proper to accept of pan of the rents of the fands in goods ; fucb goods 
mult be of a determinate kind, fo as to come under a regulation of prices^ 
and although tlic nature and die profperity of trade require freedom on all 
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Jiands ; flill this freedom is not incompatible with fuch regulations as maf 
inlure to the manufadturer the prices and profits which the Company fuppoft 
to be confiflent with the intereft of their own trade, and fufficient to produce a 
living profit to their induftrious ful^e£ls, which from abufes they are fometimes 
deprived of. ^ 

' Thirdly, The internal trade of Bengal; or the l^e of ‘its manufaifiurcs for, 
the confumption of the country, and the fupply of all other markets, by 
merchants, who are, or who 'arc not in the Company’s iervice. What 
I lhall oblcrve concerning this, is that regulations ought to be made ge- 
neral with re/peft to ail traders. Whate%'er cuflom, duty or cxcife^be laid 
on, let them affedt every trader equally. Let the general and only Perwannali t 
be the Company’s regulation : Let the only duftick be a permit from the Cuf* 
tom-Houfej Lee frauds by the merchants, let oppreflion By the Company’s 
fervants be puniflied by courts of juftice, who then -will have a written law 
before them to regulate their decifions. 

The fourth and laft branch of trade is the importations from thcAfiaiic 
nations, principally confiding of the raw materials for manufafturcs : Of this 
enough has been already faid. I fhall only add, that premiums may be given to 
thofc, who will explore the rivers and avenues leading to the countries which 
abound in fuch produdtions, and Iccurity granted to the natives who will bring f 
fuch goods to market. 

Many bitter invedlives have been thrown out againd the excife impo/^ upon 
fait beetle-nut, and tobacco; and bccaufc thefe articles of confumption have * 
been monopolhed, and that the profits have fallen Into the hands of private 
perfons, it is ralhly concluded that the trade in them /hould be laid quire 
open. 

, I confefs 
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1 confefs that I fee the queftion m a very difierent light. The befV of all 
taxes are moderate cxcifes j the moft prodiiftive excifes are thofe impofed on 
the neceflarics of life. They raife the price of living univerfally and pro- 
portionably, and therefore enable every induftrious man to raife the price of 
his labour in proportion to the tax he pays. They are hurtful to the idle; 
But 1 do not attend to the intereft of the idle, any further than to difcover 
methods for making them induftrious. 

The plan followed in France for levying tax •upon fah and tobacco will 
furnilh the Company with many good hints for eftablilhing one branch of ex- 
Cife upon fait. I do not approve of extending it to tobacco and beetle-nut. 

Beetle-nut and tobacco are the common produftions of Bengal, and no cx- 
cife fliould be impofed upon articles of confumpdon, except tvhen it can be 
eafily levied without opprefTion. It is therefore contrary to the principles of 
all excifes to fubje£t to that duty, what may eafily be confumedwithout paying it. 

But fait is not a common produfbion of Bengal ; the places where it can be 
made arc few, and at a great diftance from the places where it muft be 
confumed. 

I Ihair not pretend to lay down apian for putting fait Under an excilc, but I 
fhall fuggeft the principles upon which the plan may be formed. 

The fait works muft be exclufivcly in the hands, either of the Company or 
of their farmers. In France they arc in the hands of the farnierj. If in the 
hands of the Company; all the fait muft be collcfted into certain magazines, and 
fold at a certain rate to perfons who fliall engage to fupply every particular diftrift 
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of the country Tvjth fait at a certain fixed price. Thcdifierence between the prime 
coll of the fait to the Company, and their felling price to the merchant, is the 
Lxcife. 

The price at which the buyer of the fait for the provifion of a particular 
diflrlft, Is obliged to ftll it to thole of the dllli ict, is the cjjlze% which affize 
IhouIJ be as many per cent, above the felling price of the Company, as to in- 
demnify the merchant for all cxpcnce of tranlportation, n’lk, &c. and alfo to afford 
a living profit fur hinifc.f. 

W'crc this regu latlon made, and prices fixed for every dlllriil, people would 
be found who would make the proper provifion at the Company's magazine, and 
who would tranfport It to the place of confumption. 

As It cannot be fuppofed that every individual can go for a finall quantity of 
laic to the office of the dillricfl ; retailers Ihould be appointed by the falt-office 
for diftributing the fait at a moderate profit above the office felling price, in 
every country village. 

Thefc arc the outlines of theplan adopted in France both forfait and tobacco,, 
v/iih fo.-ne fmali variation! however, in co.ifequencc of particular circu.nllances 
relative to ihcir method of far.-ning and the like, and alfo to local exemptions 
from this duty upon fait, which make it very oppreffive in thofc dnlnfts where 
jtis coTle£tcd} but which wiii be avoided in Bengal; Eirfc, becaufe there moft. 
be no local exemptions ; ficondly, bccaufe there can be no foreign fair in- 
troduced, except by permiffion of the Company ; and, in the laft place, becaule 
the duty impofed muft be lb fmall as not to colt the confu.i cr above the v-lue 
of two lupccs for the Maund of So pounds weight, except on account of 
oxtraordniary Udtances, or of countries of very difficult accefi; where,. 

in 
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in every way the trad: can be carried on, the commodity mirf! bear -sfr. 
advanced price. 

From this branch of cxclfe, properly laid on, a great income will arife to the* 
Company, and the country will be better fupplied, than by any other method 
which can be contrived. It is nor true that an open trade is always the befl:.. 
The argument for it is, that the compeiiiioa between dealers will bring down the 
price. But this competition is very fmalLin the falc of a necefliiry of life, little- 
different in its quality, and proportioned in its quantl^, to the confumption of 
the inhabitants* Under thefe circumftances, I fay, competition will never take 
place, except when the quantity provided is not fuiBciem for the demand, and 
on c^•e^y fuch occafion, prices will rile confiderably, and the advantage frora 
the competition will not counterbalance the advantage of a fteady and regulated, 
price at all times. 

Let me here obferve, that when trade bas for its obje£l fuch goods as are 
produced or manufaftured in difterent places, under different advantages ov 
difadvantages, natural or accidental } no excifes can properly be impofed ; be- 
caufe prices cannot then be put under any regulation. The trade muft be lefc 
free, and thofs who fell cheapeft will fupply the marker. 

But in this trade in fait the cafe is different. All dealers in it will buy at the 
fame price, and all of them muft fell with the fame profit. 

There isnor'ft: orcxpencewhichwiJlaot be compenfated with a correlponding- 
wllovianccon the affiae or price of rctailj there can therefore be no occafion to en- 
courage the ingenuity and fpeculation of merchants forthefupplvingof markets 
with diis commodity. The fait manufaAured will bs in-proportion to the con- 
iumption of the inhabitants ; and as the demand for it will be regular, and the 
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Jjrofits to tht dealers in it will be certain, the onl/ objc5b to be compafied by 
the regulations upon the trade, will be to ralfc a branch of income to the 
Company*, to fupply the confumption of the inhabitants at a moderate and 
fixed pricej and to allow a certain and regular profit to the merchant. 

Here again the Bank will prove of notable advantage. The undertakers for 
the fait office in a diftant part of Bengal, may obtain credit from*thc Bank at 
the Company’s fait magazines, for tlic quantitj’ required in the diftri^t. It b 
the intcreft of the Bank to take lecurity for the deliver)' of the fait into the par- 
dcular fait office > and when tins js done, the general regulations will prevent all 
abufes in the retail. 

Thus have I endeavoured to lay down the principles of monc)', as far as 
they can apply to die prefent fituation of Bengal, confined to afilvcr currency* 
and I have provided an expedient which will be ready at hand, whenever cir- 
cumftanccs may require the affiftance of gold: The only thing neccfiai)' for 
this purpofe being to give a legal denominaticn to the gold coins, according to 
the fiufluating proportion of the metals in the Bengal market. 

1 have, to the beft of my information, inveftigated die caufo of that /care ty 
of the precious metals fo univcrfally complained of j and in contriving methods 
for coirefting this inconvenience, I have alfo, in proportion to my knowledge 
or the ftate of the country, thrown out hints which people of experience wUI 
be better able to improve than I can be to analize them. 

The reformation upon the method of collefting the revenue, dircfHy from 
the occupiers of the land j the converting of a part of it into goods manufac- 
tured, or into articles of fubfiftcncc ; the forming of granaries, and the adinini- 
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ftration of them, mufl be the work of time ; and the poflibility of carrying fuch 
ideas into real execution, v/ill be difcovcrcd by circumftanccs only, which 
have not hitherto exifted, and which the greateft human forefight cannot 
foretcL' 


The fuccefs of the Bank, and the profperity of paper credit, will folely depend 
upon the nature of the fecurities taken by the bank upon ifluing their notes. 
If ever this bank fhall carry on trade *, if ever they lhall pay for goods wth their 
own paper ^ if ever they ftiall lend this paper on precarious fccuricy *, the ruin 
of the bank and of the credit of the Company in Bengal will be the infallible 
confequence. 

Upon the whole I muft declare ; that throughout this little piece, I have 
exprefled my unfeigned rentiments,- without any leaning to party confideratlons r 
In this I have complied with the defire and inclination of thofe who put the 
fiibjcdt into my hands^ ' , 


Happy had it been for tlic Eaft-India Company, had a perfon of better 
talents and mare extenfive knowledge in their affairs, undertaken the talk. * 


• Since printing the above, I have ccamined with more attention, fome of Mr. Hort’a 
calcolations, contained in the Mirccllantt; now colIeQing, nhich relate to the price) of gold 
sjtd fdver in the market of Madras. In thefe I find the value of joo ounces of gold, Britilh 
ftandard, regularly Hated at I0s6 pagodas 8 fanams and 75 calh. The Hlvcr 'Varies 
conClantly. . 
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N(nv loo ouncej Brttl{h Ibindsrd goH, ccntiin 44000 troy gralni fine ; which diiiJci hy 
1036 pigodai 8 fanams -5 calh, giro for the contents of one pagoda, 43-874 gplef 
fine. 

But upon Mr. Ilort’s authority, page 13 of the hTifceUanles, svhere he gives the cxprrfs 
weight and finenefs of the pagoJa, upon which I relied ; I Ibted its value in the new reguladons 
at about 45 ~ grains of fine gold. This is 6 ^ per cent. di/Terence ; nhich is ce.taln]y too tnach 
far coinage, unlefs he charge it on the gold and dedoft it from the filver. 

Jn this uncertainty I mufl adrcrtlfc 5 that before any regulation can be made as to the cunenrv’ 
of pagodas, in exchange for the gold rupees propofed to be coined in Bengnl, a more fliiil cxaau* 
nation mull be made into the teal value of the pagoda;. 

With rclpeft to the proportion benveen gold and filver in the market of Madras ; if tnay eaUly 
be difeovered, by comparing the price of too ounces of Britilh flandard gold, tvith the price 
109 ounces ofBridlh Aaadajd Hirer, when both ate valued by the pagoda. 

too ounces of Britlih Handard gold,contala 44000 grains troy fine. 

100 ounces ofBridlh Handard filvef, contalo 44400 grains troyfine. 

If therefore 100 ounces Britilh llandard filver be worth 65 pagodas 30 fanams 52 calh, as m 
page 12 of the Milcellanies it is laid to have been in Angoft 1 75 j, then the proportion of filver 
to gold is as 15-49 is to 1. 

If 100 ounces of filver be worth 75 pagodas 5 fanams 42 cafii, as in page 41 of the Mlf- 
celhmies it is faid to base been in May 1771 j then the proportion of filver to gold is as 
13.73 is to i> 

If the fame quanuty of filver be worth 79 pagodas 3 Emams 73 calh, as it is faid to have been 
in July 1771, then the proportion is as 13.09 is to i. 

On the other hand, if we fuppofe die aflual proportion of the metals In the market of Madras 
to be known, it is ealy to difeover what ought to be the price of 100 ounces of Britilh fianda.'d 
Aver-. 

Let 
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Let me, for the fake of an example, fupp‘'fe the proportion of the metals to be as 12 is to i. 
Then, in order to know the value of the 100 ounces of lUrcr, divide 44400 by 1 2 ; the quotient 
Vrill be 370. Divide this again by 42.874 (whidi we ftiall fuppofc to be the grains of fine gold 
in the pagoda) the quotient will give the value of too ounces of BritUIi dandard iilverj 
namely, 86 pagodas 10 fanams 58 calh. 

This fecms to be the bed method lor the Company to dilcover the value of the filvcr they fend 
to Madras ; when they know the exadl proportion of the metals in that market ; and the exaft 
weight and hnenefs of the pagoda? all prices of coinage, &c. being thrown out of the 
calculation. 


FINIS. 




